EDUCATION 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL | 


Single Copies, 6 Cents 


New Books for the New Year 


Schoch and Gross’ MeFee’s 


_ Elements of Business The Teacher, the School 
| This book offers invaluable instruction in the and the Community 


important principles of everyday business that 


* 


everyone should know. It trains young people Written by a successful rural teacher and 
in sound methods of personal finance and helps based on ripe experience, this book discusses the 
prepare them for the inevitable experiences and new phases of modern rural education with clear- 
responsibilities which come later in life. No boy sightedness, enthusiasm and common sense, Its 
er girl should leave school -without acquiring practical suggestions cover an amazing number 
such knowledge as is given here. of the problems, the difficulties every teacher 


meets. These suggestions are not theoretical; 
they have been tried out. 


McKinley, Coulomb and Gerson’s | 


It contains practical discussions of school gov- 


School History of the ernment, the conducting of recitations, the 


awakening of community interest in school and 


Great War better rural living generally. 


This new book fits the “Outline of an Emerg- 
ency Course of Instruction on the War” issued Dann's 
by the Bureau of Education in August, 1918. It . 
gives, definitely and clearly, the causes, the Junior Songs 
adie and the ements ot the Great War. This collection has been prepared for upper | 
Filled with the spirit of loyalty to this country, erammar grades and thus continues the work of 
its aim is to inculcate in the heart and mind of 7 


t] the Hollis Dann Music Course covering the first 
le pupil an intelligent and arde atriotism. . f 
pu six grades. It meets the demand for good songs 


The book is suitable for use in the 7th and 8th in these schools where the problem is compli- 
grades and also for a brief studv of the war in cated by the changing voices of both boys and 
high schools. At the end of each chapter are girls. Most of the material has been composed 
suggestions for study and references. or arranged especially for this book. 


Webster’s New Handy Dictionary 


The small size (4 x 6} inches) and light weight of this new volume in the well-known Mer- 
riam series make it exceedingly easy to use. In addition to its vocabulary this compact little 
book contains a large amount of up-to-date information on subjects of general interest. Ideal 
for stenographers and general workers. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Second volume in the Series of 
CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


|| . OF EUROPE 


By LENORE MULETS 


] NTERESTING material, 
well chosen and well 
*, written, make this an ad- 
mirable book for supple- 
mentary use in geography, 

history, or reading classes 
of grade four or five. 


English for New Americans 


By W. STANWoop FIELD AND Mary E. Coventry 


Unusually simple, direct, and thorough. Con- 
tains vocabularies in Armenian, Arabic, Greek, 
Italian, Lithuanian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, 
and Yiddish. Also published with additional 
vocabularies in Japanese and Chinese and in an 
edition without vocabularies. 


A First Book in English for Foriegners | 
A Second Book in English for Foreigners on ibaa 


By IsABeL RICHMAN WALLACH the lands and peoples. These stories will awaken 
the pupils’ interest in a part of the world which all 
of us are learning to know better. 75 illustrations. 


Four charming stories, each 
dealing with the life of a 
child in Portugal, Spain, 


These books are the outcome of wide experi- 
ence with evening classes in New York City. 
They take into special account the difficulties 
the adult foreigner encounters. The lessons , 
supply practical information about American £ 
ideas and customs. . 


Price 64 cents 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco | Also Dallas, Atlante, Kansas City, and Manila 


Just Published 


World War Issues and Ideals 


By MORRIS EDMUND SPEARE and WALTER BLAKE NORRIS 
Of the Department of English in the United States Naval Academy 


Readings in contemporary history and literature by forty-two of the most dis- 
tinguished living men in Belgium, France, England, America, Italy, and Germany. No 
believer in the value of individual thinking can fail to be impressed with the way 
in which this work presents every side of its subject and allows the reader to form 
his own conclusions. It is not preéminently a book of American ideals but is inter- 
national in scope. 


Well adapted to freshman English in colleges, since the selections afford excel- 
lent literary examples of prose forms and style. Moreover it lends itself well <o 
any form of reading and study connected with the war, whether in the classroom or 
in the home. 


With reconstruction problems now at the fore, the section on the New Eure 
and a Lasting Peace 1s of special interest. 


xit+ 46r pages, $1.40 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW HIGHWAY TO UNjVERSAL EDUCATION 


[For twenty-five years I have been principal of two 
township high schools in Illinois and have been in a 
position to witness the transformation of the former 
exclusive high school into the upper third of the 
common school. The study which is here recorded 
attempts to express this reformation of the high 
school and offers source material on the question as 
to the effect upon the pupils’ continuance in the high 
school of the many pupils who come from the fami- 
lies which until very recently never thought of ad- 
vancing educationally—W. E. Andrews, Pana, IIli- 
nois, October 24, 1918.] 

In the public mind the common school is 
rapidly extending upward and taking full posses- 
sion of the high school. In many communities, 
where the common mind is free to express itself 
upon universal education, the high school al- 
ready has become the upper third of the .com- 
mon school. 

Contemporaries of this advance of the many 
families, which hitherto have thought lightly of 
education, into the ranks of the elect, educa- 
tionally, have many interesting facts brought to 
their attention. New situations continually de- 
velop in the internal management of high 
schools. The former high school advocates »f 
the ruling academic aristocracy suffer many rude 
shocks as they witness the institution, which was 
conceived in exclusive reserve, becoming more 
and more encompassed about by the common 
multitude. The plebeian entry has not only swol- 
len the enrollments, necessitated many new high 
school buildings, and increased the number vi 
high school teachers, but also has brought into 
the high schools many features of the ordinary 
and common school. 

The transformations through which _ the 
original type of select high school is now going 
are strikingly interesting. The atmosphere of 
the high school has materially changed. The 
type of teachers is changing noticeably. The plan 
of organization, content of activities, program of 
studies, and methods of teaching and usages in 
governing are undergoing much greater changes 
than are usually noticed. 

One phase of the reformation of the high 
school deserves special attention. What is the 
effect upon continuance in school of this in- 
gathering of the many pupils of families whose 
educational aspirations have slumbered till re- 
cently? Among the many reasons why high 
school pupils quit the high school before gradu- 
ating, what is the effect of this factor of sudden 
educational awakening? Does the new class oi 
pupil hold out? 


During six years, and at the very apex of this 
expansion, educationally, of the common mind, 
the high school careers of all promoted eighth 
grade pupils who entered the Pana (Illinois) 
Township High School have been carefully re- 
corded and examined. Four hundred and thirty- 
five promoted eighth grade pupils entered this 
school during the years 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, 
1913 and 1914. Four years have elapsed since the 
last promoted group taken under consideration 
entered the school for all to have matured their 
high school careers. 

More than one half of these 435 pupils were 
recent recruits to the standard of a high school 
education for all. Many of the family names— 
Burdzilauskas, Ermovick, Graff, Mizuer, Nau, 
Nowack, Ragutis, Schloz, Soboliski, Wentura, 
and Woolard—suggest the universal scope of 
the uprising family ambitions. 

The high school careers of these 435 pupils 
developed in a large district high school which 
began in September, 1909, following a _ discon- 
tinued city high school, which for about twenity- 
five years had grown to enroll about 110 pupils. 
During the time covered by the careers of the 
435 pupils the enrollment in the new high school 
increased to 303 pupils. This threefold increase 
attended a slight decrease in the population of 
the city on account of the decline in coal mining. 
This was before the very recent picking up of 
this industry. 

The rapid increase in the enrollment expressed 
the local aspect of the extensive educational ex- 
pansion of the common school into the high 
schools. It is not to be ascribed to other causes. 
The common mind suddenly determined to as- 
certain whether education, if continued into the 
high school, would not be best for the multitude. 
During the time, however, the management, 
continued from year to year, actively solicited 
pupils to enter the high school. Perhaps many 
more educationally hesitating pupils entered the 
school than would have, had they been leit 
wholly to their own initiative. 

Of these 435 pupils, who entered the high 
school during the six years under consideration, 
291 were promoted into and entered the second 
year of the high school; 144 were never so pro- 
moted on account of the many reasons that are 
factors in such matters. That is, 67% of the 
first year pupils attained promotion into and 
entered the second year; 33% did not. 

Of these 291 promoted second year pupils 213 
attained promotion into and entered the third 
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Of the 291 promoted 
promotion into the 


year of the high school. 
78 never attained this 
third year. That is, 73% of the 291 attained 
promotion; 27% did not. Again 49% of the 
original 435 pupils attained promotion into and 
entered the third year; 51% did not. 

Of these 213 promoted third year pupils 173 
attained promotion into and entered the fourth 
year; 40 of the 215 pupils did not attain this 
promotion. That is, 81% of the 213 pupils were 
promoted; 19% were not. Again, 40% of the 
original 435 pupils were so promoted; 60% of 
the 435 pupils were not promoted into the fourth 
year. 

Of these 173 pupils promoted into the fourth 
year 162 pupils continued in school to graduate; 
11 did not. That is, 94% of the 173 pupils 
persisted till graduated; 6% did not. Again, 
37% of the original 435 pupils entering the first 
vear of the high school concluded their high 
school careers by graduating; while 65% 
dropped out along the way from year to year. 

Of the 162 who 49 entered 
various colleges. 


graduated, 


Summarized, these facts appear as follows :—- 

Of each 100 promoted eighth grade pupils who 
entered the high school, 67 attained promotion 
into and entered the second year; 33 never did. 

Of this same 100 pupils 49 attained promotion 
into and entered the third year; 18 additional 
pupils of the original 100 did not. 

Of this same 100 pupils 40 attained promotion 
into and entered the fourth year; 9 additional 
pupils did not. 

Of this same 100 pupils 37 continued to 
graduate; 3 additional pupils did not remain 
throughout the year to graduate. 

Of the original 100 pupils 33 quit during their 
first year; 18 during their second year; 91-5 
during their fourth year, making the ‘‘elimina- 
tion” total 63 during the entire four years. 
during the four 
follows: First 
third year, 


The rate of “elimination” 
years from year to year was as 
year, 52.8%; second vear, 28.57%; 
14.65%; fourth year, 4%. 

For comparison the corresponding rates of 
“elimination” in a high school in a_ university 
city ‘n lowa are at hand. The rates of “elimina- 


tion” there were: First vear, 52%: second 
year, 29.5%; third year, 13%; fourth year, 


The close correspondence between the rates 
of “elimination” in these two high 
striking; particularly when the nature of the 
two communities is contrasted. One is the com- 
bination of agriculture community and coal min- 
ing centre: while the other is a typical univer- 
sity city of more than 10,000 population. 


schools is 


Conclusions cannot be drawn from meagre 
surveys, either locally or restricted to but few 
communities. Still the above records are sug- 
gestive. 

When, in a case such as is presented, the in- 
gathered pupils of such diverse family attitudes 
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toward education remain as long as they do in 
the high school, it certainly indicates that the 
determination to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of the high school is not a transitory mat- 
ter with these newly awakened multitudes. They 
have entered education to stay! 

When pupils of these types enter the high 
school, prompted by the new impulse to try out 
the institution, and on the average remain seven- 
tenths of the full four years each,—as these 
pupils did—there must be at work a new edu- 
cational ferment the like of which former gene- 
rations never knew. 

When in a composite farming and mining 
community the rate of withdrawal from the high 
school is almost identical with that in a typical 
university city, we are driven to realize that the 
common people are educationally awake in 
America. 

The full meaning of this is yet to be realized 
by those officials whose business it is to pr‘ vide 
adequate buildings, secure competent teachers, 
and meet their full obligations as officers sworn 
to perform their full educational duties. 


THE WAR-MODIFIED WOMAN 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP, LL. D. 
[In the Bulletin of the Federation of Women’s 


Clubs of Massachusetts.] 


President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University 
says that the world advanced one hundred years 
in twelve months. In some respects it has gone 
farther since July, 1914, than in 1,000 years. In- 
deed, nothing will ever be again as it was before 
July, 1914. 

It is easy to see what has happened to empires 
and kingdoms, but the war modification of Bul- 
garia, Turkey, Austria and Germany is no whit 
more evolutionary than the war modification of 
finance, of the industries, of transportation py 
air, land and water, of society, of education and 
religion, 

In nothing has there been a greater war modi- 
fication than of women. 

Woman has always been a problem of modern 
life. What to do with her, what not to let her 
do to man has been the problem of the last half 
century. 

A problem is the thing you do not understand, 
the thing you do not see into, the tangle without 
an end with which to begin to untangle. You 
perform an example, you dissolve a problem. A 
machine can perform any example, no matter 
how intricate, but no machine will ever be: made 
that can solve the simplest problem. Only the 
human mind can solve a problem. 

Woman has been a problem unsolved until the 
World War. Now the problem is being reduced 
to a series of examples that may be readily per- 
formed. 

Superstition and tradition, religion and affec- 
tion have combined to make her the great tangle 
of all progress industrially and socially, civically 
and educationally. 
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There have been those who have tried to 
make machines to perform problems, which is as 
impossible as to make a machine to create a fer- 
tile egg. You can house and feed and provide 
electric light to add four hours of wakefulness of 
a hen in winter and thereby increase the egg 
producing efficiency of hens, but a fertilized egg 
is above production. 

The World War has actually begun the  solu- 
tion of the problem of woman. She could never 
secure the ballot because she wanted it or be- 
cause she had a right to it, but she is going to 
get it in every civilized country because the New 
World needs her ballot, because democracy :3 
impossible without it. Tradition required ¢ 
woman to be an autocrat, an aristocrat. A 
democratic home ruled the homemaker out of 
polite society. For a woman in good society to 
go to the door to meet a friend was unpardon- 
able. The friend must be met at the door by a 
servant, who must lie or tell the truth about her 
mistress as aristocratic society demanded. 

The World War has modified the aristocracy 
of women until the wives of university presidents 
and bank presidents have done their own cook- 
ing and washing of dishes. The World War 
sounded taps on domestic autocracy and_ the 
reveille on domestic democracy. Tradition would 
allow the name of no woman who earned wages 
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to appear in the Social Blue Book. Ne teacher 
less than a college or university president whose 
wage was a salary could have her name in the 
Blue Book of any city. A woman of indepen- 
dent fortune who chose to be a school principal 
could not be chartered as a lady, but her hair- 
dresser whom her banker brother had married 
was at once among the elect. A woman who 
owned and successfully managed a jewelry store 
could not be received into Washington society, 
but as wife of the President of-the United States 
she could receive whom she pleased. 

The World War has made it honorable and ii 
good form for a woman to do business or work 
in many ways. 

War modification of woman has begun nobly, 
but it has only begun. The woman autocrat and 
aristocrat must give way to the woman demo- 
crat. In political life, will she be an aristocrat or 
a democrat? In the management of business, 
will she be a boss or a leader? In school, will 
she sit upon a throne or be an _ inspiring com- 
panion? If she domineers anywhere, she will be 
the most tryannical autocrat in the world, but if 
she dominates inspiringly, she will be the mother 
of democracy. 

Woman is an irritation or an inspiration. The 
World War has given her matchless power. 
How will she use it? 
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BRIEF OF ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF SENATE BILL 4987, 


65TH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


[For the National Education Association.] 


BY JOHN A. H. KEITH 


President State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


I. The Department of Education (created 
and defined in Sections 1 to 10 inclusive, and 
further defined in Sections 18 to 22 inclusive) 
is desirable, because :— 

It will furnish a co-ordinating centre for the 
vast educational expenditures which the nation 
is now making,—these expenditures aggregat- 
ing upward of $30,000,000 annually, and by co- 
ordinating these activities, it will probably ren- 
der them more effective. 

It will probably further increase the effective- 
ness of present educational activities of the na- 
tion, the state, school districts, and voluntary 
groups. 

It will interpret our multiform educational ac- 
tivities in national terms as well as in individual 
and group terms. 

It will give education a voice in the delibera- 
tions of the cabinet and thus insure the human 
side of national problems adequate considera- 
tion. 

It will stimulate the states without dominat- 
ing them,—thus offering incentive while pre- 
serving autonomy. 


It will co-operate with the states and prob- 
ably, through this, lead the states to co-operate 
with each other on many educational matters. 

Il. The Allotment for the Removal of Illit- 
eracy (Section 12) is desirable, because: It con- 
stitutes a reasonable basis for the solution of 
the illiteracy problem in the several states, be- 
cause: It puts each state constructively into this 
work as it has not been before. It makes it 
possible practically to eradicate adult illiteracy 
among the native born within ten years. : 

It recognizes the mutual interest and respon- 
sibility of nation and states, while leaving to the 
states the details of the plans for the work and 
also the administration of these plans. 

Ill. The Allotment for the Americanization of 
Immigrants is reasonable, because: While it is 
not definitely known just how large the problem 
is, the allotment will enable the states to make 
an intelligent and valuable attack upon it. It 
offers an inducement to states, with practically 
no restrictive conditions, which is indicative of 
the nation’s interest and responsibility for co- 
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-operating with states and communities in the 
work of Americanization. 

IV. The Allotment for Equalization of Educa- 
tional Opportunities is necessary, fair, and con- 
structive, because :— 

The variations of wealth that exist among our 
states must condemn the least wealthy states to 
poor schools for the greater portion of the state 
or else to a confiscatory tax rate. 

Ability to pay is a measure of obligation. 

The wealth of the country is not created by 
states as such, but by the application of labor 
to land (in the economic sense) and by distribu- 
tion, and these processes are not limited by state 
lines. 

Money that is spent by the national govern- 
ment for the general welfare should be distrib- 
uted on a basis that will bring the welfare into 
existence. (The teacher-basis is fair because 
the salary of the teacher is the largest item of ex- 
pense in the operation of a school.) 

The states will at once undertake the great 
task of equalizing educational opportunities 
within their own borders. The poorest schools 
are in the poorest communities,—just where the 
best schools ought to be. 

The ideal equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities within a state implies that the tax rate 
of different school units shall be equalized and 
that equally good teachers shall be available for 
all schools. This means (1) that the state will 
fix a uniform mill tax for all districts and raise 
by state-wide taxation the balance necessary to 
pay the salaries of equally good teachers for all 
districts; (2) that the state will provide facili- 
ties for the preparation of a greatly increased 
number of teachers, particularly for rural and 
village schools. (To date, the wealthy districts 
have been able to absorb practically all the 
teachers who have been prepared by institutions, 
by experience, or by both, for the work of 
teaching.) 

In moving toward the ideal equalization men- 
tioned above, the federal allotment plus the state 
allotment may be used to equalize educational 
opportunities as the state deems best, by follow- 
ing the plan indicated above, by distributing it 
on the per-person-of-school-age basis, the ag- 
gregate-school-attendance basis, the enrollment 
basis, the per-cent.-of-total-cost basis, the per- 
teacher basis, the salary basis, the total cost 
basis, or by any combination of these methods 
that may be selected because of their adaptabil- 
ity to conditions existing within a given state. 

V. The Allotment for Establishing Physical 
and Health Education and Recreation is needed 
because : 

The states need to be aroused by national in- 
terest in these problems in order that they may 
conceive them as necessary forms of education 
and training that contribute to individual, com- 
munity, state and national advancement and 
well-being. 


The logic which supports nationa! subventions 
for agricultural and mechanical instruction in 
colleges, for agricultural extension courses, for 
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agricultural experiment stations, for vocational 
education in schools of less than colleges, for the 
preparation of teachers of vocational education, 
for the States’ Relation Service of the Agricul- 
tural Department, etc., is applicable to physical 
and health education because these things ad- 
vance the general welfare. 


VI. The precedent of the nation’s multiform 
aid to education and encouragement of educa- 
tion in the past and at the present time, the spe- 
cialized character of preparation for teaching it- 
self, and the relation of good teaching to the 
perpetuity and advancement of democracy are 
compellingly in favor of national subventions for 
the preparation of teachers (Section 16) be- 
cause :— 

The preparation of teachers for the public 
schools of the nation is an inevitable corollary 
of the public school system itself, just as the 
latter is an inevitable corollary of democracy. 

What is going on in the minds of people is 
more important nationally than is what the 
hands are doing. 

All progress is movement toward the realiza- 
tion of ideals,—toward the realization of a fun- 
damental morality in and through the organiza- 
tion of human society. 

The fact that states have establishec agencies 
for the preparation cf teachers does not relieve 
the nation of its responsibility, especially in view 
of the present lamentable truths about the im- 
maturity of teachers, the low salaries, the in- 
adequacy of their general knowledge, the transi- 
tory and casual tenor of their service, and their 
evident inability to develop in boys and girls 
those ideals and attitudes toward life which the 
present demands and which the future will de- 
mand in ever larger measure. 

Existing agencies for the preparation of teach- 
ers are unable, with their combined equipment 
and support, to prepare more than one-third of 
the teachers needed annually by our public 
schools. 

The preparation of more teachers and the 
better preparation of all teachers is fundamental 
to the preservation of our democracy. 

VIl. The preparation of teachers in sufficient 
numbers to supply all of our schools will prove 
futile unless some plan is found by which the 
compensation of a teacher approximates the 
compensation of other employments with similar 
requirements; and the latter can never exist un- 
less and until, by processes of equalization, an 
approximation to equality of taxation burdens 
for the support of brought about. 
The poorest schools are now where the best 
schools ought to be. The community, the state, 
and the nation are jointly responsible for the 
education of every child in our democracy, and 
they should co-operate with each other gener- 
ously and justly in the discharge of this great 
responsibility. 
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VIII. The conditions set up in the bill are, in 
light of the purposes of the bill, reasonable and 
fair, because :— 
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If the nation is to assist a state in the equalj- 
zation of educational opportunities, the state 
should (1) have at least twenty-four weeks of 
school in each district in a year; (2) enact and 
enforce an adequate compulsory school-attend- 
ance law; (3) make English the basic language 
of instruction in all elementary school branches; 
(4) submit its plans for all types of education for 
which it receives national subventions to the sec- 
retary of education; and (5) establish a satisfac- 
tory system of teacher-preparation without 
which all efforts at improvement of public 
schools will be futile, and without which all sub- 
ventions, so-called, would in reality become gra- 
tuities. 

So fundamental to all advancement in our pub- 
lic school system is the preparation of more 
teachers and the better preparation of all teach- 
ers that the bill properly makes this activity the 
central, controlling idea for the distribution of 
85 per cent. of the total allotments of the bill. 

The co-operative features of the bill, involv- 
ing as they do the states on the one hand and 
the nation on the other, are simple and sensible, 
avoiding the destruction of the autonomy of the 
states and yet giving the secretary of education 
enough power and control to assure the nation 
that the states are actually and wisely spending 
the subventions granted by the nation for the 
purposes set up in the bill. More than this is 
needless. Less than this is inadequate. 

IX. In conclusion, and by way of summary, 
it may be said:— 
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This bill is designed to remedy in a construc-- 
tive way existing defects in our public school’ 
system,—defects which have existed for years. 
but of which our participation in the world war 
has made us keenly conscious. 

This bill, by its provisions for the removal of 
illiteracy, the Americanization of immigrants, 
the equalization of educational opportunities, the 
establishment of physical and health education, 
and the preparation of teachers, recognizes the 
co-operative responsibility and. provides for the 
co-operative action of communities, states, and: 
the nation in carrying on with greater effective- 
ness than ever before those types of education 
that are fundamental for individual, community,. 
state, and national welfare. 

This bill also provides for the creation of an 
executive department of government to be known 
as the Department of Education, with a secre- 
tary who is to be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet,—thus furnishing a proper national’ 
agency for carrying out the provisions of the- 
bill and for the unifying of all the educational 
activities which the nation is now carrying on,— 
and thus giving to education a new sanction,— 
a sanction which it ought to have because of its 
service to our nation. 

And, finally, the bill will translate into social 
reality and thus assure to the future the idealism 
with which and for which our country went to 
war. 


THE MAKING OF TEXTBOOKS 


GREAT INCREASE IN THEIR COST—SHALL THE STANDARDS BE LOWERED? 


{From New York School, December 5, 1918.] 


School book publishers all over the country 
are figuring on the increased cost of the mak- 
ing of their products. The W. B. Conkey Com- 
pany of Hammond, Ind., has published a leaflet 
on this subject that has had a wide reading since 
this firm is one of the largest manufacturers 
of school textbooks in the United States, with 
an extensive plant in Chicago, and does work 
for a number of the best known publishers in 
the country. The table reveals some startling 
increases since only 1916. Book cloth, vellum 
de luxe show an increase of about 150 per cent.; 
common inter, 100 per cent.; and binder boards, 
60 per cent. Some items of materials also reg- 
ister an immense advance. For example, super 
has increased from 4 cents per vard to 11, or 175 
per cent.; gold from $7.75 per package to $11, or 
42 per cent.; muslin from 8 cents per yard to 
18, or 125 per cent.; glue from 8 cents per pound 
to 24, or 200 per cent.; thread from 85 cents to 
$2, or 133 per cent.; glycerine from 17 cents to 
65, or 280 per cent.; lumber from $11 per M 
to $43, or 300 per cent.; B binders inks, from 
$1.25 per pound to $2.50, or 100 per cent.; dry 
paste from 2 cents per pound to 9, or 350 per 
cent.; tape for sewing from 35 cents per gr. 
yards to $1.40, or 300 per cent.; wrapping 


paper from 6 cents per pound to 12, or 100 per 
cent.; nails from 2} cents per pound to 6, or 140 
per cent.; wire from 8 cents to 22, or 140 per 
cent.; lining paper from 3 cents to 7 per pound, 
or 133 per cent.; cotton string from 17 cents per 
pound to 70, or 312 per cent. Labor has in- 
creased in cost from 33 per cent. to 100, and in 
some cases even more. 

In consideration of these facts school authori- 
ties may well wonder how the publishers of 
textbooks are going to meet the situation re- 
vealed. They sincerely trust, and advise, that 
publishers will not attempt to do so by lower- 
ing their standards or cheapening their quality. 
The evolution of the school textbook in the 
United States in the last thirty years has been 
a matter of considerable pride. Both in subject 
matter and in’ mechanical make-up the text- 
books of this country have easily led the world. 
Their superiority has been recognized abroad 
as well as claimed here. The Moseley Com- 
mission of English Educators, it will be re- 
called, expressed in their report the highest ap- 
preciation of the American textbooks. Pub- 
lishers have vied with each other in the em- 
ployment and selection of the most expert 
editorial advice, in the stimulation of authors 
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who needed encouragement, and in the gen:r- 
ous expenditure along the lines of illustration, 
paper and typography needed to make the text- 
book, as it often is, a veritable work of art. 

Now this production of high-class textbooks 
has been one of the most potent factors in stim- 
ulating and improving the whole public school 
system of the United States. It has been the 
easiest way of spreading the best teaching 
thought and method into the remotest hamlets 
of the land. United States Commissioner Clax- 
ton has on several occasions stated from the 
platiorm that, taking the country as a whole, he 
estimated the textbook to be as important a 
factor in the school as the teacher herself, hav- 
ing in mind no doubt not so much the larger 
centres where trained and experienced teachers 
can be employed as the remoter parts of the 
country where the teaching force is less skilled 
and more transitory. 

If publishers of school textbooks should be 
compelled to make a slight increase in cost edu- 
cational authorities believe that the people of 
the country will prefer whatever slight advance 
may be necessary to maintain the present stand- 
ards rather than to have their textbooks cheap- 
ened and deteriorated. For, after all, the cost 
of textbooks is one of the smallest factors in 
the cost of education. Carefully prepared sta- 
tistics show that it is somewhere between one 
and two per cent. of the whole amount expended 
for school maintenance. The question is then: 
Shall the school books be cheapened for a slight 
lessening of this already inconsiderable factor? 
The answer is: Most decidedly not. 


THE REAL GERMANS 


BY: MILDRED ALDRICH 
In “The Peak of the Load” 
'{Small, Maynard and Company, Boston.] 

In an age which proudly calls itself civilized 
Germany has waged a war such as even bar- 
barous times never knew. It has not been a 
war of legitimate slaughter, which would have 
been terrible enough in a world of today’s aspi- 
rations and pretension. It has been a war of vio- 
lating women, abusing children, murdering inof- 
fensive civilians, a war of rapine and wilful de- 
struction, of breaking every law of the God whom 
they arrogantly claim, of every law man _ has 
made for the safeguarding of the community, a 
war of lies and cunning, by a people who claim 
the whole world, and deliberately deny the right 
of even existence to every one not born German, 
who arrogate to themselves the right to sin, and 
deny the right to live to all other races. 

She has attacked the fundamental virtues 
towards which the world has been marching for 
centuries, and for which it has fought and bled 
many times—the rights of peoples to choose 
their own fates; the rights of the individual to 
freedom; the hopes that free peoples have 
cherished of seeing the world become honest, 
and she has tried to bend all the world to the 
slavery of force. In that lies her greatest crime, 
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and it is for that abominable crime that she has 
to suffer, and must suffer, unless the world is to 
be thrown back a thousand years. 

The nations fighting on that long line from 
the Swiss frontier to the North Sea, and with 
stiff lips and brave eves offering tleir best be- 
loved on the altars of right, justice and liberty, 
must not be merciful except to a repentant sin- 
ner. That Germany will never be. It is not 
possible to her Kultur. A whining, lying, hypo- 
critical—in fact a camoufle—penitent she may be; 
more than that is and will be for generations im- 
possible for a nation and people bred to believe 
that what a people has strength to do, it has the 
right to do. If after all the experience the Allies 
have had they can be tricked into extending pity 
to a beaten Germany, why then they have fought 
and bled in vain. I suppose there are good Ger- 
mans. Well, God must pity them, but they 
must, for the time, suffer for the crimes of their 
race as innocent children suffer for the sins of 
their fathers, and for the same reason; so why 
should man be foolishly lenient when neither the 
Almighty nor nature is? 
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BEATEN AT THEIR OWN GAME 


BY IDA M. TARBELL 


[Report of Address.] 

People are afraid of efficiency because they 
don't like to be driven. They don't like 
change. They would rather be patted on the 
back and complimented for their shrewdness 
than be told how they can do their work in a 
better way. They are afraid of discipline, under 
the impression that discipline means 
pression, when in fact the most tragic situa- 
tion in life is for a person to reach forty years 
of age with undisciplined brains and hands. 

Germany has been efficient because she has 
insisted on the value of knowledge in every 
walk of life. When France was building a rail- 
road up Mont Blanc the engineers used Ger- 
man When protested with they re- 
plied: “Germany will build an engine to accom- 
modate us, but French workmen will only build 
to suit themselves.” Germany practiced con- 
servation of life and cared for her workers. 

Why did German efficiency then fail? Because 
the state tried to do the thinking for the peo- 
ple. A boy was taught a certain trade, not be- 
cause he wanted to learn that particular kind 
of a business but because the state authorities 
said this was what was needed at the time for 
the state. 

We have beaten Germany at her own game. 
Why? Because we have appealed to individual 
likes and aptitudes.’ The tank was the utiliza- 


engines. 


tion of the traction engine of the Illinois prai- 
ineffective, 
fight. She 
democracy had 
no cohesion, no morale and made cowards. But 
she found that her terrorism only stiffened our 
Anything 


ries. We rendered the submarines 
Germany said our men couldn't 
knows better now. She said a 


resolution to get rid of autocracy. 
autocracy can use we can use. 
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FOR LIGHT READING—TRY THE CENSUS 


BY JOHN RITCHIE, JR. 


[Boston Transcript.] 


It is not to a Government Census Report that 
one would naturally turn for light or interesting 
reading; nevertheless such volumes when prop- 
erly viewed may even help toward popular 
amusement. Little pickings from mines of sta- 
tistical wealth may have their bright side, even 
when the volume has such a ponderous and for- 
bidding title as “Specified Sources of Municipal 
Revenue, Including Special Assessments, Busi- 
ness Taxes Other Than on the Liquor Traffic, 
General License Taxes, and License Taxes on 
Dogs, in Cities Having a Population of Over 
30,000.” In this volume are given the particulars 
of a side of money getting by the municipality 
that has not been well appreciated or developed 
in the cold North, but which has sprung into 
tropical luxuriance under the balmy skies of the 
ever sunny South. 

For example, the city of Birmingham, Ala., has 
no less than 366 legally specified lines of regu- 
lar business for which a license, not infrequently 
a petty one, is required. In Boston there are 
only 36 such taxes; in Manchester, N. H., and 
Portland, Me., 17; in Baltimore about 30; in 
Richmond about 100; in Atlantic City about 180, 
and on the West Coast from 30 to 50. What this 
means is that Birmingham, which has been her- 
alded as a very progressive city, collects two 
taxes from its business, the license and the gen- 
eral tax, whatever this may be, and the licenses 


furnish about one-fifth of the total levy. In 
Boston they furnish only about one-fifth of one 
per cent. of the whole. Expressed in another 


way, the city of Alabama taxes its business men 
eighty-five times as much in proportion as does 
the Massachusetts city for the privilege of doing 
business within the city limits. 

If in Birmingham vou are a conveyancer or 
an attorney or sell automobiles or make awnings 
or boxes or bricks or are a contractor building 
houses or a grocer or sell pianos or engage in 
any one of a number of such legitimate business 
enterprises the first thing that must be done is to 
pay to the city a license tax of from $100 to $300. 
If the business is on a different scale, a marble 
yard or millinery establishment or printing office 
or tailor’s shop the license fee is only about $20; 
while undertakers, employment agencies, excel- 
sior factories, sanitariums, jitnevs and leather 
findings dealers must pay $50. Then for lower 
priced occupations, like rubber stamp men, cob- 
blers, piano tuners and branch banks, there are 
fees of $10 or less, the Pullman or sleeping car 
company being included in this minor line of 
trade. 

Naturally quite a tariff is assessed on amuse- 
ments, and in Birmingham there is a regular, 
carefully arranged scale of license rates. If it 
is a small park with theatres and roller coasters 
it pays to the city $150 each year; but if there 
are added boating and dancing, skating, swim- 


ming and shoot the chutes, one item or all of 
them, the rate goes up to $350. For baseball, if 
it is the matinee style within a’hall with repre- 
sentations of games in progress, the fee is $25; 
but in a park, with professional players and 
police attendance, the figure is $350. Bath- 
ing is permitted in bathhouses in the city for 
$25 a year, just the price for each public bil- 
liard table or bowling alley. Cane boards, 
striking machines, telescopes, phonographs or 
lung testers are luxuries and must pay $100; 
while the circus, according to its size, is charged 
from $25 to $500 for its first performance; but 
the penny arcade, moving picture show, muse- 
torium or theatorium gets off for only $100 to 
$250 a year. If it is standardized, like the opera 
house, then it is the larger sum that is de- 
manded. 


DEGREES FOR DANCING TEACHERS. 


Gift enterprises had better steer clear of 
Birmingham, for it is a cool $1,000 that they 
must pay down before beginning work, but at 
the same time it seems probable that having 
paid the fee they must have some shadow of 
municipal permission of protection. For danc- 
ing there is a license of $25 for the hall, but 
each teacher must have his individual permis- 
sion to teach, which costs him $10. For an ex- 
hibition or show the tax is $10 for each per- 
former, but the census does not give any infor- 
miation as to whether the tally for this is to be 
taken from the program or from actual count 
behind the scenes. This, of course, would make 
a difference. The music hall pays $50, the 
shooting gallery the same, the flying jenny $10 
per week, while the organ grinder cannot make 
his music unless he can pay up $3 a week. Then 
for entertainments of different character the 
soda fountain must pay from $15 to $150, ac- 
cording to the amount of the investment. 

One hardly realizes the number of curious 
occupations that there are in the community 
until he reads the list of license fees of this 
stirring Alabama city. Bondsmen must pay 
$50, and the claim agents the same; the card 
writer may pursue his peaceful occupation for 
$15, and with him are the chiropodist, bill col- 
lector and pedler with a basket. If the pedler 
has a wagon he gets into another social circle 
and must chip in $50, which puts him in the class 
with the land owner who builds a house to sell. 
If it is a woman doing mimeographed letters or 
shoe shiner cleaning hats the price for doing 
business is $10, just the same as the itinerant 
tree man. If a newsboy undertakes on the 
street to sell papers which have not paid their 
own street license he must have $25 to begin 
with, and if the newspaper pays it will cost it 
$150 plus whatever other items the city can 
place on its shoulders. 
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FANCY TAXES ON FANCY BUSINESSES. 


There are some excellent ideas in this scheme 
of taxation; for example, the investment com- 
pany that holds out to its buyers an interest 
higher than the iegal rate must do its business 
under a license feet of $500; if anyone sells on 
the instalment plan, the figure is $250; if it is 
a “fire or wreck” sale, the fee is $250; while 
the five-and-ten pays $300, no matter what the 
size of the store. If a labor agent comes along 
to recruit forces to go out of the city, the li- 
cense fee for the privilege of thus decreasing 
the population is $250, but if he is taking these 
working men to another state, he pays $500. 
There is here a very neat classification of junk 
dealers, who to the ordinary eye look much 
alike. The plebeian who shouts “O’clo” and 
carries no stock, presumably disposing of what 
he collects at once, pays $25 a wagon, but if he 
accumulates a stock of nearly $100 his fee is 
doubled. If he is prosperous and his stock 
amounts to $100 or more, his license is then 
$100. 1f the junk man is more prosperous and 
handles used machinery he pays $200 for each 
presumably storage yard, while the nabob of 
junkers handling certain brass and leaden ar- 
ticles tops the heap at $500. 

The telephone exchange leads the license 
taxes at $9,000. If a man is a physician he 
pays from $15 to $150, according to business; 
if he is itinerant and sells spectacles or such 
truck of quasi-medical nature, the tool is $25 
a week, but if he adds music to the persuasive- 
ness of his voice, his fee goes up to $40 for 
each week. The transient dealer as differen- 
tiated from the fire or wreck sale, pays up to 
$650, for three months; the ticket scalper, $100 
a year; while the man who deals in “scrip ar 
fees of witnesses or court officers” pays $150. 
At the other end of the scale the pressing club 
pursues its work for $25, the watchmaker does 
his specialties under a fine of $12.50, while every 
slot machine pays $5. 


THIRTY DOLLARS FOR A PILE-DRIVER. 


Now these items must not be set down to the 
detriment of Birmingham in any way any more 
than the feeing of every person in sight can be 
urged against the city of New York; it is a 
custom of the district, for Mobile finds about 
creosoting an item that Birmingham overlooked 
and promptly assesses it $150. The amuse- 
ments here are somewhat different, for there is 
the Ferris wheel at $25 a week; flying horses, 
the same; the penny arcade is marked down 
from the Birmingham standard to only $60 a 
year; while the transient physician goes up to 
$31.25 a week without music or tricks and 
double that sum if the additional items are in- 
cluded. Card writing is dear in Mobile at $6.50 
a week; the bath drops to $1 a tub; the oyster 
stand pays $5 for the year; while the owner of 
a pile driver must pay $30 if he brings it within 
city limits. The humble scavenger pays $10 for 
pursuing his trade; the pedler with his basket 
on the street, $12; the vender of shells or 
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curios, $5; while the contractor who sells water 
to ships must pay $50. These scrutinies have 
an incidental interest in emphasizing the indus- 
tries of different places. Selling water to ships 
is an occupation that Birminghamers could not 
readily pursue; while oyster stands and sailors 
with seashells seem not to be familiar figures 
in its streets. 

Montgomery hit upon some things that es- 
caped both Birmingham and Mobile. The ath- 
letic club pays $10; the dealer in bowie knives 
and dirks, $100, and the chiropodist increases 
from $10 to $25 when there is a bath related to 
the foot. improvement process. Here the 
checkroom pays $10, a very small figure when 
it is realized that one combination in New York 
could take in $600,000 a year in this accessory 
business. It costs $10 a year to distribute cir- 
culars in Montgomery; the dentist, doctor or 
surgeon is free for the first three years and 
then with his business underway he pays $20; 
while the house mover is charged $25. 


TAXING THE FRANKFURTER. 


Opticians are placed on the same plane as 
house movers and the license fee is $25, the 
same as the horse-drawn vacuum cleaner, al- 
though the kind that may be carried under the 
arm gets by for only $10. In Montgomery 
there appears the Wienerwurst pedler, who 
with a bucket on his arm is charged $15, with a 
car $20, but if he has a horse he must pay $30. 
It is rather tough on the stenographer with 


one assistant to pay $25 a year for license to do 


business; it is better to be an umbrella mender 
at $2.50 or a masseur at $5. Clairvoyants pay 
$50 a month, special healers a like amount a 
year, which is the same as the excess tax on the 
pistol dealer who ‘adds bowie knives to his 
stock. There is here a distinction between Wild 


West shows and circuses, $300 a day for the 


latter; the transient physician is licensed for 


$100 a month, but if he has music, the price goes- 


up to $350. One item here tends to the advan- 
tage of home trade, the clothing merchant 
whose manufactory is out of the city pays $40. 

In Little Rock, Ark., the man who uses drum 
or music for calling attention to his wares must 


pay the city a license fee of $10 a day, but if 


he is content with a magic lantern or cart or 
less noisy means, he is let off for $5. Berkeley, 
Cal., leads the West Coast in clearness and 
conciseness of its list, with twenty-six items, 
against which are contrasted Fresno with sev- 
enty and Los Angeles with about ninety. In 
Fresno billiards is elaborated into “billiards, 
bagatelle and pool.” Los Angeles will permit 
you to distribute handbills for $2 a month; lets 
the astrologers off for $30 a month, and speci- 
fies the baths that you may take as “salt glows, 
fomentations, massage, electric or magnetic 
treatment and alcohol rubs,” which cost the 
proprietor of the establishment $10 for three 
months. San Francisco taxes jitneys at $10 to 
$40 a year and has about fifty items, while 
Pasadena has seventeen, of which ten are busi- 


ness lines from outside which seek to catch the: 
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money of its people but have no home in the 
city. 

In Tampa, Fla., the divine healer pays $250 a 
year, the fortune tellers, palmist, etc., the same, 
while agents soliciting emigrants must plank 
down $500. It seems as if every business or 
trade is represented in the tariff; the bootblack 
pays $2 a chair, the stevedore $10 a year and 
the alley, here specified to be “tenpin,” the same 
rate. Augusta, Ga., divides its public halls into 
first and second class at $25 and $15, respec- 
tively; adds to its clairvoyant list, “palmist, 
phrenologist, psychometric prophetic reader and 
spiritual test and trance medium,” with the 
raised rate of $300. 

This superficial skimming of the subject of 
municipal levies shows seriously the types of 
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two different methods of procedure. In Boston 
and New England, few business operations, and 
those are in general the ones over which police 
supervision is considered necessary, are seri- 
ously taxed for license fees; the rest, more than 
twenty in number, have nominal figures, three 
at fifty cents a year, ten at one dollar, and all 
of them five or less, which does little more than 
cover the cost of clerical work and papers. 
The idea in these states is to support the city 
through direct taxes computed in one sum on 
valuations or amount of business. It is consid- 
ered advantageous to have new business settle 
in the communities, and it is not unusual to 
have the town or city remit some of the tax to 
an industry that will come to it. 


AMERICAN EXPERT BASIS. 


FOR PEACE CONFERENCE 


| Editorial. | 


Will S.. Monroe, head of the department 
of psychology at the Montclair State Normal 
School, has returned to his professional duties 
after a year of strenuous and exacting work as 
a member of the Peace Inquiry Commission, 
which was organized in the latter part of 1917 
by Colonel E. M. House at the suggestion of 
President Wilson. The commission was com- 
posed of Dr. Mezes, president of the College of 
the City of New York, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, di- 
rector of the American Geographical Society, 
and Walter Lippman, one of the editors of the 
New Republic. 

The three commissioners and Colonel House 
selected a group of experts in geography, 
ethnography, economics, and international poli- 
tics to investigate certain problems likely to 
come up at the peace conference to be held at 
the close of the present war. The investigatoys 
included in the main university professors who 
were “loaned” by such institutions as Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Chicago, 
Stanford, and Wisconsin. United States Geo- 
logical Survey also “loaned” several of its expert 
map-makers. 

Two normal schools were represented on the 
force of workers—Montclair by Professor Mon- 
roe, who investigated certain Balkan areas (Bul- 
garia, Macedonia, and Albania) and _ Professor 
Jefferson of Ypsilanti, Michigan, who was on the 
map force. 

Including investigators, map makers, transla- 
tors and stenographers, the number of workers 
grew to 150. 

Mr. Monroe was selected as head of the Sub- 
Committee on the Balkans on account of his ex- 
tensive and minute familiarity with the countries 
included in the Balkans and with Turkey and 
Greece, whose politics are bound up with Balkan 
problems. As a student in a German university, 
Mr. Monroe had specialized on geography and 
by frequent visits to the countries of southern 
Europe and prolongel residence in’ them had 
acquired a mass of yaluable information which 


makes him probably the best posted man in 
America on the details of Balkan geography, 
economics and politics. His book on “Bohemia 
and the Czechs” is considered by Bohemians as 
the best English work on their country. His 
first-hand studies of Bulgaria are embodied in 
his “Bulgaria and Her People,’ while a year: 
residence in Turkey is written into his “Turkey 
and the Turks.” As soon as the commission 
was established, Dr. Bowman requested that the 
Montclair State Normal School should grant Mr. 
Monroe an indefinite leave of absence in order 
that his services might be at the disposition of 
the government, and for a year Mr. Monroe has 
been hard at work at the headquarters of. the 
American Geographical Society in New York. 
The members of the commission have served 
without compensation and have paid their own 
expenses. 

The commission has aimed to provide the 
American members of the peace conference with 
expert information on all areas likely to be mat- 
ters of discussion at the peace conference. In 
this, the investigators had to anticipate :— 

(a) Delimitations of political boundaries. 

(b) Ethnic groups and their relatien ‘oe 
neighboring racial groups. 

(c) Economic problems touching trade routes 
and sea ports. 

(d) Internationalization of waterways and 
ports. 


Areas which were causal factors in the present 
and other recent wars were given special em- 
phasis—as the Balkans, Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, 
etc. 

The President has asked that the territorial 
claims of the small nationalities be investigated 
with great care, and this involved comprehensive 
“area studies” on much of Southeastern Europe 
and Asia Minor, as well as in Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. 

Maps illustrating every phase af the work 
were made to accompany each study, and dia- 
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grams and their graphic devices were con- 
structed. 

As noted above, the purpose of the commis- 
sion was to “inform” the peace delegates on all 
questions likely to come up for discussion at the 
final peace conference. No such careful prepara- 
tion has ever before been made for a peace con- 
ference. It has been the conviction of President 
Wilson that only expert information can lead to 
an equitable adjustment of problems that caused 
the late terrible and desolating war. 

A study of the last great peace conference 
(the Congress of Berlin in 1878) at once sug- 
gests the manifest ignorance of the delegates who 
attempted to “settle” questions on geography, 
ethnography, economics, and the like, with 
which they were wholly ignorant. At the peace 
conference itself these problems cannot be 
studied. The year of investigation of the Ameri- 
can experts has barely sufficed, by long hours of 
strenuous research work, to bring together the 
information our government is likely to require 
as the basis of its judgments on the final settle- 


ment of the peace. 


OKLAHOMA’S NEW ASSOCIATION 


The State Association has a new constitution 
which should clarify affairs. 

Any person engaged in educational work in 
Oklahoma may become a member of this asso- 
ciation by paying the membership fee of $2.00, 
and may continue such membership thereafter 
by the payment of the annual dues. The pay- 
ment of $20.00 by any such person at any time 
entitles this person to life membership and to 
an appropriate permanent badge. 

This association shall consist of as many divi- 
sions or sections as may petition the Board of 
Directors for application, or as many sections 
as may formally approve and endorse by resolu- 
tion this Constitution, provided that when such 
resolution accompanied by the pro-rata amount 
of money due the State Association be approved 
by the Board of Directors, and a certificate that 
such section has been affiliated shall be sent by 
the secretary of this association to the secretary 
of the section, together with the section’s pro- 
rata of moneys collected by the treasurer from 
the members living in the geographical area cf 
such affliated sections. 

This association takes note of five sectional 
associations which are invited to affiliate with 
the State Association. They are: The North- 
eastern, The Northwestern, The Southwestern, 
The Southeastern and The East Central Okla- 
homa Education Associations (the bcundaries 
of which shall conform with the boundaries of 
the Normal School Districts as outlined by the 
State Board of Education), which upon approval 
become sections of this association and entitled 
to representation in the business assembly, 

New sections may be affiliated and admitted 
to representation in the business assembly of 
this associjation, provided the paid membership 
of such division be not Jess than 400 and pro- 
vided, further, that the conditions of member- 
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ships as prescribed in this Constitution shall be 
the same and that pro-ratas of money are made, 
and further provided that such new sections 
when so organized shall not cause one of the 
above enumerated divisions or any other new 
sections admitted hereafter to have by its for- 
mation less than a paid up membership of 400. 
Provided, further, that the five enumerated sec- 
tions or such others as shall be formed shall 
have maintained each succeeding year their paid 
up membership with a minimum basis of 400 
and maintain their representation in the busi- 
ness assembly. 

If any division fail in any year to maintain 
such paid up membership and representation, it 
shall be dropped until formally re-admitted in 
the same manner prescribed for a new section. 

In the event that a section does not maintain 
Or accept membership in this association, any 
county as hereinafter provided shall be entitled 
to direct representation in the business assem- 
bly. 

Each section of this association shal! elect its 
own Officers, appoint its own committees, decide 
the time and place of meeting and have entire 
control over its own affairs, insofar as such 
control does not conflict with the provisions of 
this Constitution, and provided, also, that the 
general plan of such sectional associations shail 
follow the plan of the State Association as to rep- 
resentation and business control, and such other 
items as the State Association through its busi- 
ness assembly shall conform with. 

There shall be constituted a business assem- 
bly having charge of the business of the Okla- 
homa Education Association. 

The business assembly shall consist of dele- 
gates elected by the sectional associations at their 
annual meeting. Each sectional association shail 
be entitled to one delegate from each county in 
its jurisdiction, provided that the sectional asso- 
ciation has not athliated with the State Associa- 
tion, then the counties may elect one delegate 
as their representative in the Business Assem- 
bly; provided, that Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
Muskogee, the State University and the A. & 
M. College, shall each be entitled to one addi- 
tional delegate to the business assembly. 

The duties of the business assembly shall be: 

The election of a Board of Directors. The ap- 
proval of the budget of appropriations. The ap- 
proval of resolutions. The approval of con- 
templated legislation. The approval of the audit. 
And the consideration of such other business 4s 
may be properly brought to its attention, as well 
as approval of the policies of the Oklahoma 
Education Association, as presented and recom- 
mended by the Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Education Association shall be composed of 
one member residing in each sectional area, 
elected for a term of three years, one-third f 
whom shall be elected annually. 

Members of the Board of Directors — shall 
serve until their successors are elected and 


qualified, The Board of Directors shall meet 
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the first Saturday in January each year, at which 
time officers for the ensuing year shall be 
elected as provided for in this Constitution. 

The Board of Directors shall meet semi-an- 
nually, the first Saturday in January and the 
first Saturday in July. Special meetings may 
be called by the president, provided, however, 
that the Board of Directors shall not draw pay 
for expenses for more than three meetings ex- 
cept by the approval of the business assembly. 
They shall likewise have the power of decision 
by mail on propositions submitted to them ‘n 
writing with full explanations thereof. 

The duties of the Board of Directors shall be 
to conduct, manage and control the affairs of 
the Oklahoma Education Association, and to 
adopt rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with the Constitution of this association; the 
general policy of management and. control hav- 
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ing been ratified by the business assembly. 

The Board of Directors may designate such 

departments for a place on the program as they 

may deem advisable upon the petition of 
twenty-five members, 

As hereinbefore provided, the membership fee 
and annual dues are $2.00, and when same shall 
have been paid entitles one to full membership 
and privilege from January 1 to December 31 
of each current year. The dues may be paid to 
the secretary of local, sectional or state asso- 
ciations. And distributed as follows: Fifty per 
cent to the State Association; 37% per cent to 
the Sectional Association, and 12% per cent to 
the Local Association. Provided, that where 
either the local or sectional unit is not affiliated 
with the Oklahoma Education Association, the 


affliated unit may retain fifty per cent of the 
dues. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION IN THE FIELD OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


The American Council on Education, with of- 
fices at 308-10 Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C., representing practically all of the leading 
national educational associations of the country, 
is engaged in a number of valuable activities 
bearing upon the problem of international rela- 
tions. 

Through the agency of this council, which 
includes the work of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges which has had this particular task 
in hand, the council has now placed in leading 
American colleges and universities one hundred 
and thirteen well trained, young French women, 
who have come to America to carry on their 
studies on scholarships granted them by the 
several institutions. These young women are 
all of college grade, all have a working knowl- 
edge of English and are classified in the higher 
institutions of learning all the way from college 
freshmen to accepted candidates for the Doc- 
tor’s degree. They represent practically all of 
the leading academies of France and a number 
of them have carried on more advanced studies 
at the Sorbonne and elsewhere in France and ‘tn 
England. They were selected in France by a 
committee of American women familiar with 
both American and French education, with the 
assistance and counsel of official representatives 
of the educational department of the French 
Government. The French Government assisted 
in paying their transportation _ bills _and the 
French High Commission, in Washington, -s 
keeping in close touch with them as they pur- 
sue their studies. 

The scholarships offered by the colleges and 
universities cover the living expenses of the 


girls and their tuition and fees, and range in 
value from $500 up. Most reassuring reports 
come from the college authorities regarding 


their progress in their studies and their adap- 
tability to American educational conditions, and 


from the scholars themselves regarding their 
happiness at being admitted to the atmosphere 
of our schools. 

As another step in the development of inter- 
national educational reciprocity, the American 
Council of Education invited the French Gov- 
ernment to send to America a group of disabled 
French soldiers in order that they might carry 
on their studies in American institutions. The 
French Government immediately complied and 
designated twenty-one men for _ this purpose. 
Nearly all of these men have now arrived in 
America and thave reached their several 
destinations. They all wear the French  uni- 
form, fully half of them have been decorated for 
bravery with from one to three medals, and they 
have been most enthusiastically received by the 
college authorities and by the members of the 
various Student Army Training Corps. These 
men are more mature than the young women 
and range in age from twenty-four to twenty- 
seven. They are nearly all students of practical 
subjects such as engineering, law, medicine, 
agriculture, etc. One of the men is a Catholic 
priest. 

The American Council on Education also has 
charge of the itineraries of two educational mis- 
sions now traveling in the United States. One 
of these missions is the British Educational 
Mission, headed by Dr. Arthur Everett Shipley, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and composed of other leading educa- 
tional men and women, representing the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, Oxford University, the 
University of Glasgow, Trinity College, Bedford 
College and the University of Birmingham. 
The members of this mission are studying edu- 
cational conditions in America at various cen- 
tres extending from New York and Washing- 
ton to the Pacific Coast. 


Continued on page 18. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE YEAR 


Public appreciation of education. 
National recognition of the importance ot 
education. 

A thrift wage for teachers. 

Safe and adequate pension laws. 

Absolute tenure. 

Educational democracy. 

Good home-life provision for all teachers in 
service. 

Good school buildings and equipment for all 
schools. 

Good toilets in country schools. 

Conditions that will attract the best talent to 
the profession. 

Adequate preparedness of all new teachers. 
Professional improvement of teachers in ser- 
vice. 


Community service of all schools and 
teachers. 

A broader vision for all teachers and other 
educators. 

Higher appreciation of grade teachers. 
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OUR DEBT TO FRANCE* 


It would be difficult to think of anything not 
connected with the twentieth century that 
would be as compelling as a revelation regard- 
ing our indebtedness to France, and Miss Kite 


*“Beaumarchais and the War for American Indépend- 
ence.” By Elizabeth S. Kite. With a foreword by James 
M. Beck. Illustrated. A full account of the Secret Aid 
iven to the Colonies by France. Two volumes. Price, 
-$5.00 for the set. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
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has provided the most thrilling revelation of 
that kind. There are various reasons for this 
interest. First, there is sure to be a desire on 
the part of the new champions of England to 
minimize our indebtedness to France. Second, 
there is sure to be a disposition to emphasize 
the debt to Lafayette rather than to France. 

“Beaumarchais and the War for American In- 
dependence” is more fascinating than an histori- 
cal novel, because it is gospel truih and the plot 
in fact has more entrancing changes than ever 
occurred to any novelist’s imagination. We are 
sure that Miss Kite’s great study of the life and 
work of Beaumarchais will be a startling revela- 
tion to ninety-nine well informed men in 100. 

James M. Beck of New York is probably as 
well informed on European affairs as any highly 
intelligent student in the country, and he con- 
fesses to an inexpressible surprise when he first 
knew of the revelations which Miss Kite makes. 
He is sure that not one in twenty of the leading 
students in American history has any apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the secret interest of France 
played an important part, even in giving the 
Continental Congress courage to declare the In- 
dependence of the Colonies. 

Long before Franklin went to France, long 
before Lafayette gave a thought to America, 
Beaumarchais was making every conceivable ef- 
fort to secure aid for the American Colonies, and 
his ultimate success has every historical thrill 
that is found in the later devotion of Lafayette. 

Another most entrancing phase of the states- 
manship of Beaumarchais is the way in which 
he played up the interest of France in her 
“sugar islands.” 

Indeed, it is altogether probable that all the 
statesmanship of Franklin and adventurous 
spirit of the Marquis would have been utterly 
futile had not Beaumarchais continually dinned 
into the ears of royalty in 1775 and early in 
1776 the fact that if France did not speedily 
secretly agree to provide munitions of war and 
war engineers to the Colonies she would lose 
her “sugar islands,” in which she had already in- 
vested $280,000,000 of capital and from which 
she was receiving $30,000,000 annual revenue. 

For an American statesman, scholar, or edu- 
cator not to read Miss Kite’s account of the 
Beaumarchais devotion to the American Col- 
onies will be something more than tragedy. It 
will be an international crime. 


THE GLORY OF LOUISIANA 


If any state in the Union has as noble a rec- 
ord as has Louisiana under the leadership of 
State Superintendent T. H. Harris, let it be 
known for the good of the cause. By a vote 
of six to one, on November 5, the people of 
Louisiana bounded into front rank educationally. 

One needs to realize how conservative Louisi- 
ana has been to appreciate fully what a six to 
one vote on the following amendments means :— 

1. A state tax of one-third of a mill for the 
support of the four higher white educational in- 
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stitutions. This is a substantial increase over 
the present appropriations and places the sup- 
port of the schools on a substantial basis. 

2. A state tax of one and one-half mills for 
the support of the public schools. This doubles 
the state support of public education. 

3. A parish tax of three mills for the sup- 
port of the schools in ¢ach parish. This doubles 
the parish support of the public schools. 

4. The millage indicated above will be cal- 
culated on full value assessments. 

5. The removal of the $10,000 annual limit 
fer the support of the Southern University, 
the negro state school, leaving the legislature 
free to appropriate as much as it sees fit for the 


_ support of this institution. 


These amendments place Louisiana in the fore- 
front of the progressive states of the nation. 

This action of Louisiana is in line of much 
that is being done all over the South, only it 
places Louisiana at the head of the line. It 
takes great leadership to line up the vote of an 
entire state. The inertia is always so great, 
especially in the matter of educational advance, 
that only the most inspiring leadership can 


‘reach the vote in every nook and corner of a 


state. Such leadership has been provided by 
State Superintendent T. H. Harris, through the 
entire Department of Education, the State As- 
sociation, and the rank and file of the school 
people. 


WHAT WILL MASSACHUSETTS DO? 


Under the leadership of State Commissioner 
Payson Smith, Massachusetts is being told in 
plain English how educationally backward she 
is in some prime essentials of state school sup- 
port. Massachusetts was never so prosperous 
as she is today. No state in the Union more 
easily goes “over the top” in all Liberty Loan 
bond buying, and in all gifts for war work. 

That Massachusetts has neglected her oppor- 
tunity educationally is due to causes which 
would not be understood by the country at 
large. Equalizing educational opportunities 
has never appealed to the Old Bay State. Fre- 
quently in the last third of a century state su- 
perintendents have campaigned for equalizing 
the educational opportunities and always have 
ended in defeat, in glorious defeat. Dr. Smith 
has one great advantage over all of his prede- 
cessors. He can show specific facts and figures 
which are most mortifying to the state. 

The latest shock to the pride of Massachu- 
setts is the great triumph of educational prog- 
ress in Louisiana. In the six educational con- 
stitutional amendments, which on the average 
double local taxes and state appropriations for 
the common schools, the amendments carried by a 
vole of six to one. 

If the legislature fails to do the decent thing 
Massachusetts now has an initiative and ref- 
erendum law, and if the legislature fails it will 
be carried to the people and Massachusetts will 
have a whirlwind campaign for righteousness 
that will arouse her from her slumbers. 
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PAY DESPITE INFLUENZA 


Practically all schools in the United States 
have been closed because of infantile paralysis, 
shortage of coal, or influenza, one or all. 

If teachers lose their time it will be a uni- 
versal tragedy. 

The influenza epidemic has been by far the 
worst of all. In every state ard in riearly every 
city the question of “what to do about it” has 
been prominent. We have the facts regarding 
the attitude of every state on the pay of 
teachers. Every state department of educa- 
tion has championed the teachers. Wherever 
the state department has had the power it has 
insisted that all teachers be paid in full for all 
time lost on account of the influenza. Most 
state attorneys have ruled that teachers are to 
be paid in such cases. Some states have speci- 
fic provision requiring that teachers be paid for 
all absences for which the public is responsible. 
Some states leave it entirely to the local school 
board. 

In this latter case some school boards try to 
plan for making up the time on Saturdays, by 
lengthened school day, or by reducing holidays 
and vacations. 

Evidently all legislatures should be sure that 
the law protects the teachers in such cases. 
The salaries are already scandalously low. To 
reduce their income by loss of salary on ac- 
count of enforced idleness would be highly 
reprehensible. There must be no uncertainty 
hereafter. 
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RETIREMENT OF PRESIDENT BUMPUS 


President Hermon Carey Bumpus of Tufts 
College has resigned to the regret of all friends 
of education in and out of the college. He’ has 
made a_ successful demonstration along the 
most important line that has been attempted 
by any college or university president so far 
as we know. ‘There is not one chance in a 
thousand that any successor could or would 
continue the new work as he could do it. 

That it will be more delightful personally for 
Dr. Bumpus to devote his time to scientific re- 
search no one can doubt, but in these days of 
patriotic service one can but feel that a man as 
gifted as is Dr. Bumpus for the highest service 
in making a college serve democracy in a revo- 
lutionary and evolutionary way ought to be 
willing to sacrifice personal satisfaction for the 
public good. 

Whoever can lead colleges from aristocracy 
to democracy will do as noble a service as can 
be rendered by any man in this generation. 


THE A B C OF EXHIBIT PLANNING 


Many features of the strategy required in 
maintaining the morale of a nation at war and 
of “backing up” an effective fighting force are 
treated in a generously illustrated volume, “The 
A BC of Exhibit Planning,” recently issued by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. (Cloth, 305 pages, 
including 57 pages of illustrations. Price, $1.50.) 
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This is the first of a new stirvey and exhibit 
series. 

Fascinating and instructive has been the war- 
fare in the “home trenches” during the past 
twelve months. The striking development has 
been that of the technique of awakening popu- 
lar interest and enthusiasm and in popularizing 
facts and ideas for the purpose of influencing 
public opinion or raising funds. 

The “A B C of Exhibit Planning,” by Evart 
G. Routzahn and Mary Swain Routzaihn, is an 
important contribution in this field. It is prob- 
ably the first attempt at recording some of the 
principles and practices in the use of exhibits 
and varied graphic forms, as well as the organi- 
zation of campaigns of education. It recog- 
nizes “that a standardized technique has not 
been fully worked out. Still a beginning has 
been made. Enough experience has been ac- 
cumulated to justify recording it and putting it 
at the disposal of those interested.” A wide 
range of subjects are touched upon, although, 
“as the title indicates, it is frankly introduc- 
tory, dealing for the most part with the ques- 
tions which arise when graphic educational 
work is to be planned.” 

Through these pages it is learned that “ex- 
hibits” may take the form of posters or panels 
as well as slides or motion pictures. Some 
exhibits may move or flash. Others may be in 
three dimensions. Little plays and tableaux are 
variations of the exhibit. The living “ex- 
plainer” is a desirable collaborator, and in ad- 
dition to being a form of publicity the exhibit 
may itself claim the services of a long list of 
publicity plans and devices. 

Incidentally, even in the “A B C” stages it 
would seem that social welfare exhibitors with 
but limited budgets have out-distanced the plan- 
ners of purely commercial exhibits. 

Numerous illustrations with critical interpre- 
tations and a very full index add much to the 
working value of this handbook. It should be 
of value to the teacher of the public and the 
seeker of moral or financial support in times of 
war or peace. 


A RUDE AWAKENING 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, has had a rude awak- 
ening. Arthur Lee, the high school principal, 
was a most successful leader of youth. 

The leading paper of the city speaks of him 
as a man “of abundant personal magnetism, Mr. 
Lee quietly and earnestly has been making a 
large place for himself in the hearts of all who 
knew him, particularly with the teaching staff 
and the students of the high school.” 

Bridgeport is one of the most prosperous of 
American cities. The city would never feel it 
for a minute if it had paid Mr. Lee and the 
superintendent salaries of commercial propor- 
tions, and had raised all teachers’ salaries on 
a thrift basis. 

A man like Arthur Lee, in the wholesome 
leadership of the young people of a city like 
Bridgeport, is worth more than can be stated 
in dollars. 
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BIRGE SUCCEEDS VAN HISE 


Dean Edward Asahel Birge was promptly 
elected president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin upon the death of President Van Hise. Dean 
Birge is a native of Troy, N. Y.; is sixty-seven 
years of age, is a graduate of Williams, with a 
doctorate of philosophy from Harvard, and doc- 
torates of laws from Williams and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He became an instructor at 
Madison in 1875, professor in 1879, and dean in 
1891. He was acting president from 1900 to 1903 
His selection gives high satisfaction to the fac- 
ulty, the students, and the alumni. 


YOUNGEST WOMAN LEGISLATOR 


The Boston Record states that the youngest 
woman legislator ever elected is Miss Esto 
Broughton of Modesto, California. She is a 
practicing attorney, twenty-six years old, and 
proficient in pie making. She now has a chance 
to have her finger in the legislative pie of the 
state of California. Throughout the country 
election returns show that twenty-one women 
were elected to state 


assemblies and one 
elected a state senator. 


—_ 
NOT CRIPPLES 
Most unfortunately the term “cripple” has 
been applied to the disabled returned soldiers. 


Ot the 10,000 men out of the first million sol- 
diers sent over there who are classed as dis- 


abled, fewer than 500 are cNppled men. A 
cripple is one who has lost a limb or has been 
crippled in a limb, arm or leg. Not one in 


twenty-five of the disabled is so afflicted. “Dis- 
abled” should be the word hereafter. 
President George D. Strayer of the National 
Education Association is confident that the De- 


partment of Education will be provided for by 
Congress before March 4. 


Washington, D. C., has decided to abbreviate 
holiday recesses and continue schools through 
June to make good, to some extent, the loss 
from influenza. ; 


All Yale courses will be four-year courses 
hereafter, which will abolish the three-vear 
course for the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 

It certainly looks as though the Pennsylvania 
Legislature will provide for a considerable in- 
crease in the salaries of teachers. 

The demand for married teachers is as uni- 


versal as was the demand that they get out a 
short time ago. 


The Range Finder is a new magazine issued by 
the students of the University of North Carolina. 


We hear of no sympathy for Saturday ses- 
sions to make up for the influenza lost time. 


Boston University is to start a “drive” for 
a million-dollar fund. 


Justice has no relation to hate. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE. 


What purports to be an authoritative state- 
ment from Washington of the President’s atti- 
tude on the question of the disposition to be 
made of the enemy warships runs directly 
counter to the reports from Paris. According 
to the Paris reports, the American delegates at 
Paris, meaning, of course, the President, favored 
the sinking of the warships. But, according to 
the Washington statement, the President favors 
nothing of the kind, but will directly oppose 
proposals from any source for the sinking of the 
ships. As the Paris reports came through under 
the government management of the cables, and 
were several times repeated, it is not strang'> 
that they found general credence. 


THE TIME OF HIS LIFE. 

The enthusiasm of the British public and the 
frank and cordial attitude of the British sover- 
eigns and high officials toward President and 
Mrs. Wilson exceed even the welcome given 
them in France. The secret is to be found, not 
in the President’s personality, though that is 
always responsive and gracious, nor in his fre- 
quent speeches, which, though eloquent and well- 
turned, are not very illuminating, but in the fact 
that he is accepted as, for the time, and under 
the special conditions, the embodiment of 
America. The crowds who cheer him, and the 
officials who extend to him honors never before 
accorded to any but royal guests, and but rarely 
to them, do so because they see in him the coun- 
try and the people who went into the great war 
and helped to bring it to a successful conclusion 
without any sordid or selfish motive. 


THE NEW GERMAN REPUBLIC. 

The more conservative German leaders have 
already outlined a plan for a Republican Ger- 
many. It contemplates at least seven republics, 
corresponding in some particulars to the sep- 
arate’ states of the American Union, and 
grouped together under one general Govern- 
ment, with an elected President, endowed with 
powers midway between those of the President 
of the United States and the King of England. 
The President is to form his Cabinet in accord- 
ance with parliamentary principles, to be as- 
sisted by delegates of the Federal republics in 
the so-called Statenhaus, corresponding to the 
American Senate, which is not to interfere with 
the independence of the individual federal repub- 
lics. It must be through inadvertence that the 
framers of this plan have included Alsace in the 
third of the projected republics. Alsace is back 
in France, and will stay there. 


A CONVENIENT RULING. 


Attorney-General Gregory has give an opin- 
ion as to the Constitutional requirements re- 
garding the President’s approval of bills which 
fits in well with existing conditions, Jt has been 
assumed hitherto that bills enacted by Congress 
' must reach the President, wherever he might 


be, within ten days; and State Department mes- 
sengers, traveling by the fastest steamers, have 
been hurried to Paris, bearing the documents 
for his signature. The uncertainties of ocean 
travel, especially at this season, are such that it 
must always be uncertain whether the bills 
would reach the President in time to allow of 
his acting on them within the ten-days’ limit. 
But the attorney-general relieves the situation 
by an opinion that the Constitutional ten-day 
period does not begin to run until an engrossed 
copy of legislation is actually in the President’s 
hands. This view gives the President as much 
time to act as if he were quietly scrutinizing 
legislation in the White House. 


AMBASSADOR PAGE. 

Walter Hines Page, American Ambassador to 
Great Britain from 1913 down to his retirement 
from ill health last October, was a representa- 
tive of that type of “scholar-diplomat” that, for- 
tunately, has often before conducted our affairs 
at the British Court. He had had no experi- 
ence in public life prior to his appointment, and, 
if it could have been foreseen with what difficult 
questions he would have to deal, it might well 
have seemed a doubtful experiment to entrust 
them to a man whose whole training had been 
journalistic and literary, as editor successively 
of the Forum, the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
World’s Work, and as author of several historic 
works. But he filled the place well, and won 
the respect and regard of the British Govern- 
ment and people, although he was often com- 
pelled to argue against British interests and 
policies. It was probably the strain of his offi- 


cial position which occasioned the illness whose: 


fatal result is widely deplored. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 

The last act of the Senate, before adjourning 
for the holiday recess, was to pass the war reve- 
nue bill, without a record vote. This at the end 
of a thirteen-hour session, in which changes and 
amendments were made up to the last moment. 
The bill provides for taxes amounting to about 
$6,000,000,000 for 1919, and about $4,000,000,000 
in 1920, as compared with a proposed levy of 
$8,200,000,000 for 1919, in the bill passed by the 
House three months ago. It will be no light un- 
dertaking to harmonize, in conference, the dif- 
ferences between the two bills, which extend to 
an almost infinite number of items, each the sub- 
ject of local or political pressure. The general 
principle most warmly contested is the expedi- 
ency or justice of action by this Congress on 
the revenue bill for 1920, which, under normal 
conditions, would be left for the next Congress. 
Upon this question, the Republicans, in both 
houses, have strong convictions. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL REPLY. 
The German Government made the mistake 
of appointing as its special commissioners to 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION IN 
THE FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


Continued from page 13. 


The other mission now the guests of the 
American Council on Education is the French 
Educational Mission, headed by Dr. Theodore 
Reinach, editor of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
and a Lieutenant Colonel in the French Army. 
This mission is made up of seven members who 
represent an equal number of the most highly 
developed phases of French life. Among them 
are scholars, artists, musicians, physicians, crit- 
ics and travelers of international reputation. 

The purpose of their coming is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the British Educational Mis- 
sion in that they are devoting practicaliy all of 
their time to lecturing in English on topics in- 
cluded within their various specialities. 

The American Council on Education has far- 
reaching plans regarding the development of 
the intellectual sympathies between this country 
and European states. These plans involve the 
interchange of students, both men and women, 
between this country and the countries of Eu- 
rope and the greatly increased development of 
the interchange of faculty members as_ well. 
It is planned tto receive other educational mis- 
sions from European states and to send Ameri- 
can missions to European states. The plans 
look forward also to the development of moze 
intimate relations of an intellectual character 
between the United States and the peoples of 
the North and South American continents. 

The missions which are now in America, rep- 
resenting England and France, are also study- 
ing these same problems and assisting in the 
formulation of far-reaching plans. [It is hoped 
that before very long a very comprehensive an- 
nouncement regarding this entire matter may 
be made. 

Robert L. Kelly, 
Executive Secretary, American Council 
on Education, and Association ot Ameri- 
can Colleges, Washington and Chicago. 


THE LEVIATHAN 

The giant American transport Leviathan, for- 
merly the Hamburg-American liner Vaterland, 
is the largest vessel afloat. During America’s 
participation in the war she ferried across the 
Atlantic approximately 100,000 fighting men, to- 
gether with vast quantities of war supplies. 

It is understood that when American naval 
officials transformed the Leviathan from a 
German passenger vessel into an American 
transport, they discovered that the German 
builders, in econstrueting the ship in 1913, had 
designed her so she could be readily converted 
into a transport. It was found that her cabins 
were so arranged that they could be readily re- 
moved without destruction. 

Among the first ships seized by this govern- 
ment when war was declared against Germany, 
it was discovered that members of the ship's 
German crew had done what they believed to be 
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irreparable damage to the engines. American 
engineering skill, however, proved equal to the 
emergency, and navy mechanics succeeded, not 
only in restoring the ship to her former effi- 
ciency, but actually secured from her engines 
a greater speed than her German builders had 
contemplated. These repairs were made at a 
cost of approximately $1,000,000, and it is a 
matter of pride to the overseas transport forces 
that she has not missed a single scheduled voy- 
age since she was placed in commission. 

Armed to a degree that made her almost as 
formidable as a modern battle cruiser, and fur- 
ther strengthened by her great speed, she 
braved the submarine dangers of the war zone 
and came through without a scratch. 

Her voyages through the war zone have been 
ten in number and she has carried an average 
of 10,000 men beside her crew. 

Launched at Hamburg in 1913 the Vaterlanil 
arrived in New York on her maiden voyage on 
July 29, 1914. She made only one round trip 
under the German flag. Her original name was 
Vaterland. The name Leviathan was given to 
her by Secretary Daniels. 

The great ship is registered at 54,282 tons 
gross; she is 907 feet long and has 100 feet 
beam, with engines which originally developed 
93,000 horsepower. Her funnels extend sixty- 
nine feet above the main deck, each with a 
diameter sufficient ‘to allow an ordinary locomo- 
tive to run through it. Her rudder weighs ninety 
tons and the stock on which it is swung weighs 
110 tons. 

The hull has five steel decks, with four others 
superimposed, making nine in all above the 
waterline. Elevators, both passenger and 
freight, make her a_ floating structure which 
equals in size some of the largest buildings on 
land. 

Cabins and passenger accommodations when 
the ship was launched were the largest and most 
luxuriously appointed of all ships in the worl, 
comparing favorably with the best hotels in the 
United States and Europe. 

Most of the Leviathan’s rich fittings are to- 
day stored in naval warehouses and in their re- 
moval careful drawings and specifications were 
made, which will permit of her restoration to 
a ship of peace. 


EDUCATION AS A PUBLIC INVESTMENT 
[Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune.] 

Of all the tax money ordinarily collected, that 
which is expended for the maintenance of public 
schools is most nearly an investment. Good 
roads and bad deteriorate. Bridges and buildings 
wear out. Millions have been invested in what 
was proudly termed “permanent improvements.” 
But look about and observe the condition of a 
public improvement which is twenty years of 
age. Few survive in usefulness that long. 

But public education does survive. Like raw 
material going into a factory, the children come 
to the school and are manufactured into 
sons capable of understanding the forces which 
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they must control in dealing with lite. And 
even when they leave school their work of 
education is merely begun. They continue to 
draw compound interest all the days of their 
lives from the original investment which the 
city and state made in the child mind. To the 
extent that the child profits the state profits. 
Public education is the only real improvement 
which pays for itself. | 

But boards of education, when they come to 
consider school finances, will find that most of 
the pressure brought to bear represents the 
taxpayer rather than the children. Those who 
will pay the money and those who will receive 
the bulk of it are well represented 
when tax rates are considered, but when school 
boards decide upon the rate they will submit 
to the people for ratification the children can- 
not plead either directly or indirectly, for none 
of the children and but few of the teachers can 
vote. Most of the members of boards of edu- 
cation all over this state, and over the nation, 
are taxpayers. Few are or ever have been 
teachers. None is a school pupil. It is natural, 
therefore, that the words “strict economy” have 
teeth in them when applied to school affairs. 
Few cities are governed economically. Almost 
no states are. Certainly it has never been 
claimed that the national government is 
economical. 

But strangely enough it is the rule that school 
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boards are very economical. Policemen and 
firemen, as a rule, are better paid than school 
teachers. School buildings are generally 
crowded to full capacity or overcrowded. And 
yet boards of education are generally most 
modest in their requests for increases ir school. 
taxation. 


THEY THAT FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Peace smiles at last; the Nation calls her sons 

To sheathe the sword; her battle-flag sie furls, 
Speaks in glad thunders from unshotted guns, 

No terror shrouded in the smoke-wreath’s curls.. 


O ye that fought for Freedom, living, dead, 
One sacred host of God’s anointed Queen, 
For every holy drop your veins have shed 
We breathe a welcome to uur bowers of green! 


Welcome, ye living! from the foeman’s gripe 
Your country’s banner it was yours to wrest.— 

Ah, many a forehead shows the banner-stripe, 
And stars, once crimson, hallow many a breast. 


And ye, pale heroes, who from glory’s bed 
Mark when your old battalions form in line, 
Move in their marching ranks with noiseless tread, 
And shape unheard the evening countersign. 


Come with your comrades, the returning brave; 
Shoulder to shoulder they await you here; 

These lent the life their martyr-brothers gave,;— 
Living and dead alike forever dear! 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Neil C. Macdonald, who retires from the State 
Superintendency of North Dakota, has a rec- 
ord for country school progress that should 
place his name permanently in the Hall of 
Fame in that state. 

More consolidated schools in the open coun- 
try than in any other state in the union; more 
teachers’ cottages in proportion to the popula- 
tion than in any other state, and more county 
school nurses than in all the rest of the union; 
a larger per cent. of increase in state appropria- 
tions for rural schools than has ever been true 
of any other state; a greater per cent. of in- 
crease in music in rural schools than was ever 
known in any other state in two years; a 
greater per cent. of increase in uniform service 
of hot school luncheons in the winter months 
than anywhere else; greater increase in stan- 
dardized schools. 


Minnie E. Foulkes of the Twenty-fifth Ave- 
nue School, Milwaukee, is a brilliant champion 
of a righteous salary adjustment. In a state- 
ment to the board of education she makes some 
pertinent statements: “No salary can be called 
maximum when only eighty-four teachers in 
1,300, or six per cent., can attain it after twelve 
years of service. 

“The lower grade teachers are as important 
as the upper Each grade is a step in the child’s 
school life.” 


She had a petition signed by eighty-five per- 
cent. of the entire teaching force for a just 
salary scale. 

Major Willard D. Straight, who died of in- 
fluenza while in volunteer army work in Paris 
recently, was a very wealthy New York finan- 
cier and diplomat of international importance. 
He was the only son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Hervey H. Straight, who were among the most 
prominently progressive educators of a third 
of a century ago. Mr. Straight was principal of 
the Peru, Nebraska, State Normal School, a 
teacher in Oswego Normal School, and of Cook 
County Normal School, with Colonel Francis W. 
Parker. While amassing a vast fortune and 
dying at the age of thirty-eight he had devoted 
much time and money to high patriotic public 
service. 

Weorge B. Churchill, professor of Amherst 
College, member of the Massachusetts State 
Senate, member of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention, and member of the State 
Legislative Commission for the study of edu- 
cational needs, is the biggest new educational 
asset of the Old Bay State. He is an accom- 
plished scholar, a courageous legislator, a com- 
manding personality, with ability to present the 
case of education clearly, forceably and bril- 
liantly. 
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VISIT SCHOOLS MORE 
BY MISS SUSAN CONTESSE 


Paterson, New Jersey 

Once in a wiiie something occurs to send 
citizens’ thoughts towards the public schools of 
the city, but how many of them ever think of 
taking an afternoon off to visit the schools, and 
get in touch with the leaders in the training of 
the youth of the city? When “Miss Smith” és 
reported as having done something unusual to 


“Johnny” very often the man of “mild tempera- 


ment” tells his wife to “go to school and see 
about that!” And when “Johnny's” mother gets 
to school and learns the facts, all the heaped up 
indignation fades, and the anticipated “tongue 
lashing” does not materalize, because she learns 
the truth. Hundreds of unpleasant incidents 
would be avoided if citizens exercised their right 
and visited the schools more. The class worker 
is expected to know the child he or she teaches 
—and parents can have the possibilities of the 
boy or girl outlined exactly, without going to 
the phrenologist to have the bumps read. The 
average teacher can do it, because a study has 
been made of the child. There are a number oi 
wise parents in the city, and the first thing they 
do is to get in touch with the teacher, for the 
purpose of co-operation. The child of such a 
mother or father never carries home tales of 
what the “teacher does, because she has a pick 
on me!” Half the population do not know what 
the public schools are like, and how mutch is 
being done for the advancement of the child to- 
day. They have in mind the picture of the old 
school, and the old methods, when the truth is 
that the schools of this city are great institu- 
tions, where one can be trained to be the most 
useful and successful citizen, if he gets the 
proper encouragement at home to back up the 
teacher in the work. And this encouragement 
is being given more and more, because men and 
women at the heads of families are opening 
their eyes to the opportunities placed at the 
door of each child. They are coming to see 
that the teacher wants to give the very best to 
the little one that is watched as it ascends step 
by step and emerges from the school a finished 
product of the educational system. 
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ONE REASON FOR SURRENDERING 


Plans for disposing of millions of dollais 
worth of dangerous poison gas which was 
manufactured for use by the American army in 
the great offensive against Germany scheduled 
for next spring have been completed. The plan 
is to take this gas, which cost the government 
of the United States something like $60,000,000 
to make, out to sea in large drums and = drop 
it overboard into the Atlantic ocean. 

This thunderbolt for the spring drive, Anow!- 
edge of which had reached Germany before her 
delegates signed the armistice, is now at E lve- 
wood arsenal, twenty-six miles from [altimore. 
The plant sprang up in less than a year. Thou- 
sands of ‘tons of the gas were made each month 
before the signing of the armistice, at a rate of 
ten tons for every one ton of German gas. 

The plan was to have containers that would 
hold a lot of mustard gas carried over fort- 
resses by plane and released with a time fuse ar- 
ranged for explosion several hundred feet above 
the forts. The mustard gas, being heavier than 
air, would slowly settle until it had dispersed. 

A one-ton container could thus be made to 
account for perhaps an acre or more of terri- 
tory, and not one living thing, not even a rat, 
would live through it. 

In all the thousands of tons of noxious gases 
there is little of commercial value. Mustard oil 
cannot be used in any way. 

The basic elements are salt, sulphur and alco- 
hol, which, broken into component parts and 
chemically reunited, in some cases by heat, in 
others by means of cold, again by force of 
gravity, are caused to form the gases. 

Already the plant is being dismantled. The 
machinery is being carefully taken apart, oiled, 
wrapped and stored away. The parts that have 
come in contact with the gas are taken’ by 
means of tongs out into the fields and buried. 
When the gas itself has been taken out in big 
drums and dropped into the sea it will sink. 

In the course of experimentation two new 
gases as yet undiscovered in Europe or Asia 
were discovered, more effective than phosgene 
and more deadly. They were discovered so re- 
cently that there was no time to utilize them in 
this war. 
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Bridges 
Greater tban any bridge of stone, 
Across whatever waters thrown; 
Greater tban any beaving bridge 
Of ships across tbe ridge on ridge 
Of roaring seas ; yea, greater still 
Ws that strong bridge which from tbe will 
Of patriot soul to patriot soul 
Doth bear us to our sbining goal— 
The unseen bridge of Liberty, 
Linking all bearts that would be free. 


—Laura Blackburn. 
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- BOOK TABLE 


NATIONAL IDEALS AND PROBLEMS. Essays 
for College English. By Maurice Garland Fulton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 415 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Professor Fulton, highly successful in training in 
English the students of Davidson College, has 
brought together thirty-six samples of American 
English in American Traits, Patterns of Americanism, 
Landmark Addresses, State Papers, American Democ- 
racy, Citizenship, Patriotism, Educated Leadership, 
et al. “Landmark Addresses” give Woodrow Wil- 
son the one place of a living writer. He fills out 
the list of Jefferson, Washington, Monroe, Webster 
and Lincoln. Woodrow Wilson is also given place 
among the papers on “Adjustment.” Henry Cabot 
Lodge is the only other man who is twice honored. 

One-half of the papers are by school men, past or 
present. Among these we count Woodrow Wilson, 
who went from the college to the Presidency, and 
William Howard Taft, who went from the Presi- 
dency to a college professorship. 

We also go into the past for Moses Coit Tyler, 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, James Russell Lowell and 
William James. There are college presidents in 
Charles William Eliot, Abbott Lawrence Lowell and 
Edward Anderson Alderman. Henry Van Dyke 
must be ranked as a statesman as much or more 
than an educator. But a number of them are bona- 
fide school men: John Dewey, Brander Matthews, 
Frederick Jackson Turner, Ernest Hunter Wright, 
Charles Mill Gaylor, Franklin Henry Giddings, and 
Ira Woods Howarth. 


FOOT-POWER LOOM WEAVING. By Edward F. 
Worst, Chicago. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. 200 pp. 
Price, $3.50. 

Mr. Worst is a master artist in school-home textile 
work, both artistically and industrially. He is as prac- 
tical a teacher.as we know and he is as inspiring as he is 
practical. We have seen teachers follow him in lectures 
with as much ardent devotion as though he were pleading 
for a raise in salaries. He has the unusual gift of re- 
taining all the charm of the classroom on the printed 
page. 

The suggestions offered in the Manual are for those 
who believe that the more advanced weaving should be 
pursued as a most wholesome occupation and that it 
should again, in the near future, find a place not only in 
the school but also in the home. Few lines of occupation 
furnish more excellent opportunity for color combina- 
tion and design than does the craft of weaving. Girls 
taking the various household-arts courses will find weav- 
ing a great aid in understanding the structure of a piece 
of cloth. The work is so full of possibilities and the re- 
sults obtained have such a wonderful effect on the char- 
acter of the worker that these alone afford ample reasons 
why weaving should be carried on in both school and 
community. The descriptions given are for the amateur 
weaver, who will find them more easily understood than 
those given in the more technicai books on the subject 


PAN-AMERICAN POEMS. By Agnes Blake Poor. 
3oston: Richard G. Badger. Cloth. Price, $1.00 
net. 

An effort has been made to present a_ repre- 
sentative selection from the wealth of poetical lit- 
erature of South America. Translations are given 
of the best and most characteristic poems of Ar- 
gentina, Solivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Puerto Rico, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. 

While the literary value of the poems has been 
the basis of selection, many of the authors have hap- 
pened to be men eminent in other ways. Especially 
is this true of Argentina, which has produced Floren- 
cio Varela, Juan Cruz Varela, and José Marmol. 

José Joaquin de Olmedo of Ecuador was called the 
Father of his Country. Francisco Acuna de _ Fig- 
ueroa was a reformer and a_ philanthropist. José 
Maria de Heredia, the foremost of Cuban poets, was 
perhaps the earliest in Spanish America to attract 
attention abroad. His poem “The Hurricane” was 
translated by William Cullen Bryant. It has fallen 
to the lot of Nicaragua to produce in Rubén Dario, 
not only the greatest of Spanish-American poets, 
but one whom Spain herself now generally hails as 
the greatest modern poet of his tongue. Brazil's 


principal poet, Antonio Goncalves Dias, succeeded 
in placing the native tongue of the Aborigines, the 
Tupa, on a permanent grammatical and _ literary 
basis. Like Longfellow, he often chose the native 
legends as subjects of poetry. 


SPANISH FABLES IN VERSE. Edited. with intro- 
duction and vocabulary, by Elizabeth C. Ford and 
J. D. M. Ford. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
132 pp. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a carefully selected collection of fifty-one 
of the best Spanish fables in verse, chosen from 
Iriarte, Samaniego, Hartzenbusch, Barros Grez, and 
Campoamor, the first two being the great fabulists 
of Spain (Eighteenth Century), the others being 
more modern cultivators of the genre, and one (Barros 
Grez) a Spanish-American. The book contains 
many of the common stock of fables, renditions of 
the familiar apologues of Esop, Phaedrus, La Fon- 
taine, and the Englishman Gay, while others are 
original with the versifiers. The editors, Professor 
Ford of Harvard (the foremost Hispanicist of 
America) and his sister, have provided a succinct, il- 
luminating introduction on the fable, its manifes- 
tations in Spanish, and the features of Spanish 
prosody encountered in the selections, as well as 
footnotes on the rhythms represented and an ade- 
quate vocabulary. The fables are beautifully and 
clearly printed, in extra large type, the interest be- 
ing enhanced by a number of pen-and-ink sketches. 
The volume should make splendid reading material 
for young and mature students alike, and in addi- 
tion prove useful source of memorization pas- 
sages, the fable being of recognized value _ for this 
sort of exercise, to which it readily lends itself. 
THE SHIELDING WING. By Will Levington Com- 

fort. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 

381 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a fascinating story with a really new set- 
ting. There is enough of the horrible war from a 
correspondent’s point of view, enough to let a flood 
of light in on the horrrors from the Austrian side of 
it early in the struggle. There is not too much of 
the war, just enough to connect up with here and 
there crossing Asia to Peking. All this is merely 
incidental to a story study of Oriental life—espe- 
cially life in the open. 

There is an impulsiveness to the movement from 
scene to scene that makes the charm irresistible. 
The revelation of the book is the fact that all stories 
hereafter have an entirely new range of opportunity 
for scenes and settings. We all need to. begin all 
over again and read many of the new stories to get 
the spirit of the new world, a world almost as new 
in China as in Austria. 

EVERY-DAY EFFICIENCY. By Forbes Lindsay, 
author of “The Psychology of a Sale,” etc. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 300 pp. 12mo. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

“Every-Day Efficiency” merely means common 
sense in action on every occasion. It is not a set 
of theories, but a series of the most practical talks 
by a superintendent of a school for salesmen, of a 
large life insurance company. The constant idea in 
mind is therefore results, whether in salesmanship, 
or in the course of business, or in one’s life as a 
whole. No matter in what line of work one may be 
engaged—even the domestic employment of one’s 
own home—the principles here set forth are of 
value. Personal efficiency is not a system, a dis- 
covery, nor a fad. There is nothing new about it, 
but only in recent years has it been reduced to a 
science. It is here defined as “the mental and phys- 
ical ability to conceive and execute in the _ easiest, 
quickest, and most economical manner; that is to 
say, in the best way.” The author is as plain and 
systematic in his treatment of the subject as possible. 

Beautiful Eyes many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 


write for 300k of the Eye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, IL 
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HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 
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Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY. 


16-18: Chicago, Vocational Associa- 
tion of the Middle West. 


FEBRUARY. 


20-22: St. Louis, National Society for 
Vocational isducation. 
21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A, Pitman, Salem, 

Mass., president. 

25: National Conference of Deans of 
Women. Chicago. 

24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C 


MARCH. 


16-18 East Centrai Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association at East Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Ada 
Oklahoma. President, V. H. Dur- 
ham, Holdenville. 


APRIL. 


3-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence. Secretary, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ARCATA. The Humboldt State 
Normal School has an active and 
extensive plan of supervision of the 
rural schools of northwestern Cali- 
fornia. One hundred and seventy- 
two schools are supervised by the 
faculty of the normal school. This 
number includes all of the schools in 
Del Norte, Trinity and Mendocino 
Counties and thirty schools in Hum- 
boldt County. The thirty Humboldt 
schools are located most conveniently 
to the normal school. These schools 
are divided into groups. Each is 
composed of three or four schools 
and each individual group is assigned 
to a member of the faculty of the 
normal school who supervises all of 
the general work of the schools in 
the group. All special work such as 
music, physical education, drawing, 
penmanship and library service is in 
charge of special supervisors. Dur- 
ing the first three months of the year 
each supervisor spent one day each 
week with his group schools. 
After the first three months two 
days each month were devoted to 
supervision. The schools of Del 
Norte, Trinity and Mendocino Coun- 
ties are visited, inspected and suner- 
vised twice during the vear. This 
work is done by a regular member 
of the normal school facultv detailed 
as a field supervisor for the school 
year. 


LOS ANGELES. Mrs. Ella H 
Palmer, Belvedere School, has done 
much by way of promoting personal 
efficiency of the children by the for- 
mation of Self-Improvement Clubs. 
For several years Mrs. Palmer has 
been in the habit of teaching hygiene 
by the club method. This method 
makes the formation of health habits 


a matter of interest 
petition and the game spirit are 
aroused. Although originally for 
the purpose of teaching health habits, 
the same method has been adapted 
to other forms of instruction and 
work. These clubs have been 
formed in the upper grades and have 
maintained full interest. They have 
been useful from the point of view 
of discipline as well as instruction. 
Class and school spirit are also de- 
veloped. 


because com- 


CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. W. A. Wheat- 
ley, formerly superintendent of this 
city, who has for eighteen months 
represented the War Department in 
community work at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, has made a record for him- 
self and for the War Camp Com- 
munity Service for high efficiency 
through committees on _ invitation, 
welcome, clubs and_ recreation of 
veterans, memorials, union meetings, 
community singing, intensifying 
Americanism and patriotism, pro- 
moting public health and social hy- 
giene and child welfare in education. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The University of 
Chicago receives $100,000 from An- 
drew MacLeish, vice-president of 
the board of trustees, for an adminis- 
tration building. 


Dr. Paul Shorey, the noted Greek 
scholar, has been elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters. He is considered an authority 
on Plato and the Greek and Roman 
civilization. Dr. Shorey was born in 
Davenport, Iowa, in 1857, of New 
England ancestry. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1878. 


PEORIA. The new Teachers’ 
Club, which succeeds the twenty- 
vear-old Woman Teachers’ Club, is 
instituting a drive for a redivision 
of the school funds. At present the 
law requires that half shall go for 
buildings. The new proposition is 
one-third for buildings and_ two- 
thirds for teachers’ salaries. 

The board of education provided 
headquarters for the former Woman 
Teachers’ Club and continues the 
same courtesy to the new club, in 
which there are men. The clubrooms 
are attractively furnished by the 
Women Teachers’ Club from a fund 
previously collected. 


WHEATON. Educational Pres 
Bulletin has this to sav of C. I 
Gregorv and Royal T. Morgan :— 

“Tilinois has lost two of its best 
known county superintendents by 
death. On September 12, the morn- 
ing after the primary, County Super- 
intendent C. L. Gregory died after 
having served his county for twenty- 
eight vears. On November 1, just 
four days before the election, Royal 
T. Morgan, county superintendent of 
DuPage County, died, after having 
served that county for thirty-two 


years. Both of these men knew the 
people of their county better than 
any other person living in the county, 
and, of course, they were better 
known to the people of their counties. 
than any other person living in those 


counties. They were well known 
outside of their counties to the 
school men and women over the 


state. The memorial exercises given. 
to Royal T. Morgan in Wheaton on: 
Sunday afternoon, November 17, 
gave striking evidence of how deeply 
his life and thought and work had 
penetrated the life of the entire 
county. It is doubtful whether any 
other position offers to a real man or 
a real woman a greater opportunity 
for influencing the life and thought 
of the people of a county. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. re-election of 
Miss Frances Curtis to the school 
board has much greater significance 
than appears to outsiders. Last year 
for the only time since Boston has 
had a board of five members the can- 
didates of the Public School Associa- 
tion were defeated and there was a 
suspicion that the usefulness, or at 
least the efficiency of the P. S. A. 
was at an end. This year the tryout 
was more definite than last year and 
the P. S. A. elected its candidate 
by a handsome plurality. No man 
was in the running, so that it was a 
direct issue between the P. S. A. and 
the antis. 

Lieutenant William H. Corbett of 
the Boston High School of Commerce 
was killed in action. He was in the 
Twenty-sixth Division in the St. 
Mihiel drive and in the last fight at 
Verdun. 

Alton C. Churbuck of the Quincy 
School has died after a long illness. 

MANSFIELD. Superintendent 
Ralph W. Westcott, who has been in 
War Work—intelligence testing—for 
eight months, returns to the superin- 
tendence at a handsome increase in 
salary. 


MICHIGAN. 

MT. PLEASANT. Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles T. Grawn are spending the 
winter at Buena Vista, Florida, en- 
joving the change of climate in 
Michigan to that of the Land of 
Sunshine. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. If the sugges- 
tion of M. L. Keith, president of the 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Council, is 
adopted, the all-year-round plan will 
have a try-out in six or eight schools, 
located in various parts of the city. 
Rather than rush right into the all- 
vear system, Mr. Keith believes it 
the best idea to learn its results in a 
few schools first. 
NEW JERSEY. 
BAYONNE. The teachers peti- 
tioned for a salary increase of $300 
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The Grafonola Brings Your Work Vital 


Influence Upon Pupil and Parent 
The School and the Home are Inseparable 


; Today, the success of a teacher is largely nola is loved by the children because it brings 
measured by the extent to which her school- to them inspiring and beautiful music. With a 
work carries over into the home and the com- Grafonola they may hear Columbia Records of: 
munity. Attitudes are created in School. Patri- Patriotic and Folk Music; Children’s Songs and 
otism must be instilled into the hearts of the Games; The Bubble Books that Sing; Nature 
children, for it will renew and strengthen the Stories; Marches and Dances; and many other 
home attitude. President Wilson says: “There things that make the child-world a joy. These 

' is no better way to express patriotism than are soon reflected in the homes, and their in- 

through music.” The Columbia School Grafo- fluence is shown in the attitude of the parents. 


COLUMBIA 


School 


The interest developed through the Grafonola is a live Grae 
and real interest in things beautiful and things active. Good 
taste is cultivated through hearing the 
best examples of musical and literary art. 


Enthusiastic response is awakened through Clip this coupon and mail today. 
The influence of all of this goes out like [ cocumBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO., 
leaven into the community. _ Educational Department, | 
The booklet, “The Grafonola_ in the ° Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
School,” offers many suggestions for using | Please send the following literature: | 
Columbia Records in connection with all (Check subject desired) | 
phases of School life and work. | School Grafonola Catalog O 
Clip the Coupon and Mail to | Music Appreciation Records © I 
| Music Moods” Bulletin @ | 
"td: 
Woolworth Building, New York 1 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Book Covers 


One Piece—Easily Adjusted——Wear Like ‘eather 


Increase the Lives of the Books and 
Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


‘Prhat’s the Truth! 
COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Ways of a Worker of 


a Century Ago 


As Shown by the Diary of Joseph Lye, 
Shoemaker 
By FRED A. GANNON 


A short, interesting account of a staunch 
New Englander of the early days. the 
quotations from his diary give an intimate 
touch otherwise unobtainable. The account 
gives a most excellent basis for. comparison 
of life in New England then and now. 


Paper, postpaid, 25 cents. 
FRED A. GANNON 
37 Loring Avenue, Salem, Mass. 


each. Instead the board voted a war 
bonus of ten per cent. 


ELIZABETH. The retirement of 
Superintendent Richard E. Clement 
from official life was the occasion of 
one of the most memorable receptions 
given any citizen. The resolutions 
of the board of education were a 
genuine expression of the regret of 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J] A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


the teachers, the principals, the citi- 

zens and the board at his insistence 

upon his resignation. He is. suc- 

ceeded by Frederick C. Emmons. 
NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed a committee on 
Americanization, including the super- 
intendent of schools and the super- 
visor of immigrant education of the 
State Education Department. Work- 
ing through these agencies and the 
State Defence Council, a survey has 
been made and report accepted look- 
ing toward much wider activity on 
the part of the schools, foreign lead- 
ers, clubs, etc. 

AUBURN. Superintendent H. D. 
Harvey issues a School Manual (52 
pages) which is as inspiring in noble 
sentiment as it is informing as to 
facts. 

COHOES. The superintendent has 
visited every factory and mill in the 
city and presented the opportunities 
of night schools. The employers are 
affording every facility for extending 
the work and the women’s clubs are 
working with selected groups of for- 
eign-born. 

SCHENECTADY. The teachers 
and public opinion demand an_ in- 
crease of $200 for grade teachers and 
$100 for high school teachers. 

YONKERS. The mayor called a 
conference of various foreign leaders 
and Americanization workers. Ar- 
rangements have been made _ for a 
house-to-house canvass for school 
enrollment. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. The school 
den work in this city under Roland 
B. Guss has been one of th2 great 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


A beautiful’ new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


successes of the country. The actual 
product of the school gardens under 
supervision the past season was three 
times the entire cost of the School 
Garden Department. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ninety per cent. of the school dis- 
tricts of the state favor a twenty-five 
per cent. increase in teachers’ pay. 


TEZAS. 

EL PASO. Superintendent R. J. 
Tighe’s annual report is full of im- 
portant facts and suggestions from 
which a few figures are illuminating, 
especially those regarding promo- 
tions in high school classes. The 
failures often run as high as twen- 
ty-three per cent.; sometimes the 
failures are as high as fifty per cent. 
From every standpoint the figures 
are illuminating, and the cost of the 
failures as figured out is quite 
tragic. In every respect Mr. Tighe’s 
report is that of an expert § and 
should be of great service in im- 
proving the city school situation. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. A digest of the 
final draft of the new school code 
drafted by a state school code com- 
mission has just been prepared and 
on their authority has been printed 
for general distribution to members 
of the legislature and school men and 
women and others interested through- 
out the state. 

The school code commission, which 
was named by State Superintendent 
M. P. Shawkey, is composed of L. C. 
Anderson of Welch; Rabbi Israel 
Setan of Charleston; County Super- 
intendent O. J. Rife of Wayne: Dr. 
Frank B. Trotter, president of West 
Virginia University, and O. G. Wil- 
son, superintendent of schools of 
Fairmont. 

The provision of. chapter one, re- 
lating to the state board of educa- 
tion, constitutes the chief basis on 
which the proposed improved school 
system will be organized. Under it 
this board will perform the duties 
now devolving upon the state board 
of regents, the state board of educa- 
tion, the state vocational board and 
the state book commission. While its 


powers will be limited to a certain 
extent, this central board will be 
given authority to make rules and 
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(ees. APRIL®\ / MAY 
‘SALARY SALARY SALARY \ SALARY? (SALARY 


Unless you were a “flu” victim you have probably 
drawn three months’ pay December salary is on the 
way and seems a certainty. But the salaries of five 
more months are still hung up for disposition by 
Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
month’s salary to the Doctor? 


One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 
year because of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


That's the Big Question é come -when you are least 
that confronts A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


There is only one way to “play safe’— 
and that is to enroll in the T. C. U. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a National organization for Teachers that 
stands ready to pay you an income when- 
eVer you are prevented from earning one 
by reason of Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. . 

It is recommended by promi- __ 
nent educators of America who 4; 
are familiar with its work, and 
by thousands of Teachers who 
have already experienced its 
prompt and unfailing relief. 

You will feel better and work better 
when you are a T. C. U., for then you 
will be free from worry. Send a Post 
Card for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. Cc. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebraska pocToR 
P. S.—Don’t wait for the Spanish Influ- 

enza — get protection before some- 


thing happens. 


STORIES OF AMERICANS IN THE WORLD WAR 


By CLARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


176 pages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures Six Full-page Illustrations 


For Grades Four to Seven 


From Kansas City, Mo., comes the following: “Children will be fascinated 
with ‘Stories of Americans in the World War.’ The teacher will have to make 
the arithmetic and language lesson exceedingly interesting to make Johnny for- 
get this stirring book in his desk and geography will hecome more than ever ihe 
relation of the country studied in the World War.” 


This book should be supplied to every child in some one grade. There 
not a sentence in it that was not written for this War for Peace Times. It 
precisely what the child who is soon to be a voter should read. 


1s 


is 


Paper cover 40c., in quantities 30c. plus carriage. 
Board cover 50c., in quantities goc. plus carriage. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass,., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Co!,, 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


MIS F. FOSTER, Manager 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101! Tremont Street, Boston 
Manual, * Service Worth 
Paying For,’ free. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


‘THE EsSTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on 
Mstablished 1890 


twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’ 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


No advance charge 


DOVER, N. H. 


Telephone 253-6 


81 Chapel Street 


The Demand for Teachers 
at the present time is greater than ever before 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 
If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 


WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACH ERS’ 


AGENCY 
Albany, N. Y. 


regulations and to evolve educational 
policies to meet changed conditions 
from time to time. 

A board of seven members is pro- 
vided for, to be a corporation with a 
common seal, to be composed of the 
state superintendent of schools and 
six members to be appointed by the 
governor, not more than four of 
whom shall belong to one political 
party, and at least three of whom 
shall be actively engaged in school 
work. 

It is provided that on or before 
May 1, 1919, the six members shall 
be appointed for the following 
terms: To commence on the first day 
of July next after their appointmen:, 
one for one year; one for two years; 
one for three years; one for four 
years; one for five years; and one 
for six years. Thereafter one mem- 
ber will be appointed for a term of 
six years each year. 

This board is required to meet on 
the first day of July, 1919, and bi- 
monthly thereafter and at such other 
times as may be necessary. Each 
member, except the state superin- 
tendent of schools, will receive neces- 
sary traveling expenses and $1,000 a 
year. The board may hire a secretary 
and fix his salary. The state super- 


intendent will be chairman of the 
board. 

Section nine, which provides for 
the adoption of textbooks, sets forth 
the following four principles on 
which the adoptions shall be made: 
Textbooks shall be free; state board 
shall approve three to six books in 
each subject from which local author- 
ities may make choice; towns of 
3,900 or more may be exempt from 
adopted books; and contracts must 
be made for a five-year period. 

The second chapter of the code 
provides for the creation of a county 
board of education, to consist of the 
presidents of the several district and 
independent district boards of edu- 
cation in the county. The county 
superintendent is to be appointed by 
this board instead of being elected as 
at present. This county board also 
will have general control of county 
high schools; and it may order 
schools to be closed or consolidated 
under conditions similar to those out- 
lined in the present law on this sub- 
ject. 

Chapter three, relating to the state 
superintendent of schools, proposes 
no radical changes. He is to be 
elected by popular vote as at present, 
his salary to be increased from $4,000 


Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit, Bk. Bldg. 
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to $5,000 a year. He must hold a de- 
gree from a standard college and pos- 
sess at least one year of special 
training for the profession of teach- 
ing and school administration and 
with at least five years of successful 
experience in public school work. 

Chapter four relates to the county 
superintendent of schools, his ap- 
pointment, qualifications (above 
those at present), his salary and new 
duties and responsibilities ; chapter 
five provides for district boards of 
education, giving them authority to 
appoint all teachers and fixing the 
minimum salaries of teachers at $45 
for third grade certificates; $60 for 
second grade certificates; and $75 for 
third grade certificates; raising them 
from $30, $40 and $50. 

The chapter dealing with school 
funds and levies provides for a state 
school fund beginning in 1919 at 
$1,000,000 and = increasing $100,000 
each year to $1,500,000, to be used in 
part as at present and to assist poor 
districts in maintaining minimum 
terms of school. It provides for the 
following district levies: Current 
building fund, 15 cents; new  build- 
ing fund, 50 cents, and teachers’ fund, 
35 cents, the new building fund levy 
to be laid only after statements of 
its purposes have been approved by 
the state tax commissioner and the 
state superintendent of schools. 

Minimum terms of school, as pro- 
vided for in the new code, will be as 
follows: 1919-20, six months; 1920-21, 
six and one-half; 1921-22, seven 
months; 1922-23, seven and one-half 
months; 1923-24, eight months. 


WISCONSIN. 

SHEBOYGAN. Two cities of the 
United States have entered upon a 
campaign to make themselves 100 per 
cent. American citizens. They are 
Flint, Mich., and Sheboygan, Wis 
The bureau of naturalization, the de- 
partment of labor announces, is co- 
operating to the fullest extent. In 
Sheboygan the work is in charge of 
a citizens’ committee composed of 
the leading men and women in each 
ward, and an industrial committee 
with one representative in each fac- 
tory. Classes in English and citizen- 
ship are held in the factories and at 
night at churches and clubs. The 
campaign in Flint is being conducted 
along similar lines. 

STEVENS POINT. Principal 
John F. Sims of the State Normal 
School, director of the N. E. A. for 
the state, has issued a skillful appeal 
to all teachers in the state to enrol) 
in the membership of the N. E. A. 
with special reference to aiding in 
booming Senate Bill 4987. 


Rehabilitation of Our Wounded 


The United States Government is 
resolved to do its best to restore 
every wounded American soldier and 
sailor to health, strength and _ self- 
supporting activity. 

Until his discharge from the hos- 
pital all the medical and _ surgical 
treatment necessary to restore him to 
health is under the jurisdiction of 
the military or naval authorities, ac- 
cording to the branch of the service 
he is in. The vocational training, the 
re-education and rehabilitation neces- 
sary to restore him to self-support- 
ing activity, is under the jurisdic- 
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tion of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

If he needs an artificial limb or 
mechanical appliance the Government 
will supply it free, will keep it in re- 
pair and renew it when necessary. 
li after his discharge he again needs 
medical treatment on account ot his 
disability, the Government will sup- 
ply it free. While he is in the hos- 
pital and while in training afterwards 
the soldier or sailor will receive 
compensation as if in service and his 
family or dependents will 
their allotment. 


A wounded soldier or Sailor, al- | 


though his disability does not prevent 
him from returning to employment 
without training, can take a course 


of vocational training free of cost 


and the compensation provided by 
the war-risk insurance act will be 
paid to him and the training will be 
free, but no allotment will be paid 
to his family. 5 

Every Liberty bond holder who 
holds his bond is keeping up a part 
of this great work of restoring to 
health, strength: and usefulness the 
men who have suffered for their 
country. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 17. 


discuss food conditions Baron von 
der Lancken and Dr. Rieth, who had 
been prominent in the harsh and bru- 
tal administration of Belgium. 
When they communicated from Ber- 
lin the fact of their appointment and, 
through the director of the commis- 
sion for relief in Belgium, desired 
Mr. Hoover to advise them when and 
where he would meet them, Mr. 
Hoover, who had been familiar with 
their cruel and treacherous adminis- 
tration, sent the following reply: 
“You can describe two and a half 
years of arrogance toward ourselves 
and cruelty to the Belgians in any 
language you may select, and tell 
the pair personally to go to hell, with 
my compliments. If I do have to 
deal with Germans, it will not be 
with that pair.” That message was 
not strictly diplomatic, but the man 
in the street will not think less of 
Mr. Hoover for it. 


THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 


The British elections resulted, as 
was expected, in an overwhelming 
victory for the Lloyd George coali- 
tion, but on even a larger scale than 
was__ anticipated. The coalition 
elected 519 members out of a total 
of 707. Among the opponents who 
went down to defeat were Ex-Pre- 
mier Asquith, Arthur Henderson, the 
labor leader, Philip Snowden, the 
pacifist, Sir John Simon, former 
home secretary, Reginald McKenna. 
former chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Walter Runciman, former president 
of the board of trade, and Herbert 
Samuel, former postmaster 


general. 
The _Sinn Feiners swept Ireland. 
fatrying seventy members to only 


seven Nationalists. 
ers, however, 
their seats. 


The Sinn Fein- 
will decline to occupy 
About seventy-five labor 
candidates were elected. Of four- 
‘een women candidates only one was 
elected. This was Countess Mar- 
xievicz, from a Dublin division, 


ie fr who, 
t ne a Sinn Feiner, will not take her 
seat. 
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for women are even more plentiful than for men in proportion to the number 
PLACES of candidates now available. To begin January 1 or later we can offer 
recommendation to places in science, Latin, commercial, domestic science, drawing, kinder- 
garten, etc., in good high schools at FOR Appointments at long distance often made 
salaries from $800 to $10€0 and higher. by wire. Prompt, imdividual attention 
iven to all correspondence. “It is very pleasing to me to see the interest you 
ave taken, as shown by your immediate reply,” etc, writes a candi@ate 
from a place several hundred miles away, Try our Ageney for reruits WOMEN 
and choose your jit among the many teaching positions now open for 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


receive 


| DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 


313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New. York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7 © 


CHICAGO 

34th Year. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a’ Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely _chapters.on Peace Salaries, 
Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, etc., sent free. 


SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New VYore | 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. . 


Advises parents about schools. wM.0. PKATD Mer. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and Schoo! Officials 
: We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAaN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Famihes, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putorsiand 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacbert ae bas flied bon 

j dreds of high grade positions {ep t 

$5,000) with excellent teachers ‘Egtab 

() ency lished 1869 No charge to employers 


none for registration. If you nee + 


teacher forany desirable place or 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Upior Square. New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


me 


C. A SCOTT & rigtors 
442 ‘Jiemont Building. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superor agency ion 


superior people. We 

366 FIF 

Between Mth and 365th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 

CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assist« Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for .placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston. Mass, 


ALVIN F. 


Maveger. 


Long Distance relephone. 
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“The schools must make 
democracy safe for the world.” 


The Victrola in use at School No. 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MUSIC is the one great universal language understood, loved and used by every Nation 
engaged in the great struggle—friend and foe. 


MUSIC is the greatest single factor which will soonest heal thé wounds of strife and bring I 
_ the whole world into a new relation of real brotherhood. 


The schools of all Nations, but especially those of free America, must teach the new lesson ti 
of “‘Each for All, and All for Each’”*—and MUSIC, the common tone in the new harmony of | 
| Nations, is more valuable than text or sermon, bell or book, treaty or diplo- 
macy in reaching the hearts of all our citizens, old or new, and helping all 


to sing a mighty paean of praise for our great Nation. 


Let the children sing for the Victory of ‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World.” 


-* The Government has made MUSIC an integral part of all Student 
Army Training Schools. The 56 selected songs are nearly all on Victor y 
Records. 


Do your children know them? 


_,. The VICTOR will bring all the songs of America and her 
Allies, and all the old beautiful music of all lands right into the 
school rooms, the seed beds of our future democracy. 


Are the children in YOUR School receiving 


this training for life? If not, why not? £ 


For full information write 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, J. 


Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 
for School. use 


and secure from danger, and 

can be locked to protect it 

dust and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people. 


trademark, “His Master's Voice.”’ {[t is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Taiking Machine Company. 
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